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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
’ Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of ‘TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

, President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 

the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o'clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY or Must, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


N ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 


she continues to give Lessons, 
N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
h R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 


Address, Mr, Joun Ruopgs, Croypon, 8. 
i 
YHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist of the 
Foundling Chapel; late Organist of All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. With Chants for Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, &c. 
Hymns and Tunes, cloth, 3s. 6d., limp, 2s. 6d.; postage, 8d, 
Tungs Oxty, suitable for all modern Hymn Books, cloth, 


1s. 6d., limp, 1s.; postage, 2d. Hymns Onty, cloth, 8d., 
limp, 6d.; postage 14d. 


dt PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting. With 
the Canticles, &c., and Proper Psalms. By C, EDWIN 
WILLING. Cloth, 2s., limp, 1s.; postage, 8d, 


‘© CAFE HOME.” Funeral Hymn. 

from ‘*The Book of Common Praise.” The Words by 
the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, 
Margaret-street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. Price 4d. ; 
by post, 44d. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
t ATHANASIAN CREED: Pointed for Chanting. By C. 
EDWIN WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of All 
Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 
Price 3d. ; by post, 3}d. 

Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-place; and 4, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 














R. WILLING’S WORKS: New Editions 
published by J. T. HAYES. 


Extracted 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&ec., &e. | 
London: J, T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8,W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





‘E\VENING. NOCTURNE for the PIANOFORTE. 

Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 23s., free by 
post at half-price ‘‘The melody is delightfully simple and 
natural, and the writing is such as we always look for from a 
musician of Mr. Brinley Richards’ eminence.”—Vide The 
Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. 


HL ART OF SINGING. Concisely and fully 
explained by G. W. ROHNER. 4s., post free at half- 
price.*‘A useful treatise, with well-chosen examples, The 
remarks on pronunciation might be read with advantage by 
seme of even our most prominent vocalists.”—Vide Orchestra, 
“The method of the work is, musically speaking, an excellent 
being calculated to develop as well as to train the voice, 
and to place it under the control of an intelligence constantly in 
advance of its own attainments.”—Vide the Academiac. 


War OF BY-GONE YEARS. Ballad, by 


W.T. WRIGHTON. ‘‘A first-rate song for a baritone, 
as it lies well for a voice of that quality.”.—Vide Hra. 8s. 
Also, New Songs, by the same popular Composer, ‘‘ Speak well 
of the Absent,” “‘ There is life in the Old po | yet,” and “ When 
the Soft South Wind.” 8s. each, All at half-price, post free. 


MESSRS. 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


or 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 


AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 


The Opera Complete, 21s. 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGEN'.£ STREET, 





London: Ronsrt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, and 
may be had everywhere, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


BY ORDER OF THE BIRKENHEAD THEATRE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The valuable THEATRE, with all its Fittings, Machinery, and 
Embellishments, Stage Properties, and other appurtenances ; 
Two large and commodious SHOPS adjoining, with modern 
and desirable DWELLING-HOUSKS attached ; also valuable 
Freehold BULLDING LAND. 
M ESSRS. WALKER and ACKERLEY aro 
1 instructed by the directors of the above company to 
SELL by AUCTION, on Tuesday, the #rd of September next, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon prompt, at the Law Association 
Rooms, Cook Street, Liverpool, subject to such conditions as 
will then be produced, 2,533 square yards, the residue of the 
LAND belonging to the company, and situated in Argyle-street 
the best business street in the town), with frontages to Argyle- 
street and Henry-street. The land will first be offered in two 
lots as follow :— 
Lot A, being on the north side of the theatre, extending from 
Argyle-street to Henry-street, containing 1,919 square yards or 
thereabouts, 
Lot B, being on the south side of the theatre, extending from 
Argyle-street to Henry-street, containing 1,614 square yards or 
thereabouts, and the purchasers will have the right to use tho 
passages into Henry-street, at the sides of the theatre, for all 
tenantly purposes in common, 
In case lot A shovld not be sold, it will then be subdivided 
and offered for sale in eight lots, according to the lithographed 
olan. 
. In case lot B should not be sold, it will also be subdivided 
and offered for sale in seven lots, according to the lithographed 
Tan. 
. Lot C, also the THEATRE ROYAL, Birkenhead, with its 
fittings and embellishments; together with two adjacent 
SHOPS, with their corresponding and most commodious 
DWELLING-HOUSES, the whole occupying an area of 1,652 
square yards, the houses having frontage to Argyle-street, as 
also the theatre, which has, in addition, suitable entrance to 
Henry-street. 
A plan of the land can be seen, and further particalars ob- 
tained, on application to Mr. T. E. Hignett, secretary to the 
company, Hamilton-street, Birkenhead ; or to Mr. John Quinn, 
solicitor, 22, Lord-street, Liverpool; or to the auctioneers, 
Messrs. Walker and Ackerley, 55, Church-strest, Liverpool. 





NOW READY. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 
THE HYMN OF LOVE. 


Arranged for four Voices, with Accompaniment for Piano or 
Organ ; suitable for Choirs, or for general use. 


WRITTEN by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 

COMPOSED by MASTER HERBERT BAINES. 
Price 2s. ; Post-free, 18, 

Henny Sreav & Co., 19, Piccadilly, London. 





NEW SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 


“From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp, 4s. 

* Honour bright.” J. L. Hatton, 4s, 

“The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward, 4s. 

*‘ Leve wins Love.” Kate L, Ward. 4s, 

“ The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 38, 

“The Blind Girl's Trust.” £. Reyloff. 3s, 

« Jeannie loves another now.” E. Reyloff. 3a. 

“Will you meet me at the stream.” KE. L, Hime. 8s. 
“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” The new Brindisi, sung by 
Malle. Soldene with i applause. Now ready, price 4s, 
The new Comic Song, just out. “A SONG OF THE STRIKE,” 
E. Wiehler. 3s. 
“Masonic Mischief.” 
“Men of the Trowel.” 
fi, Waters. 8s. 





Gerard Grant. &, 
A reply to ‘Masonic Mischief,” 





H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
QW A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 


» le 
sain GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists, Solo 
Manufacturers, GryE.in & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-cross, London, 
Ww.c 


“Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 80/., 96/., 40/., per dozen. 
Old East Inia Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80 ay 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 80/., 

hese wines are warranted genvine. 
Dr: invigorating and enriching the ruice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for @ 
uarter of a century, and the flattering test monials received 
) ond Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Fm A 
samen tc clr age 

Public Speaker should be without this . 

be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
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N E W VAL S E, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 


‘io 


“G ALATE A.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, I.G. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





JI. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SERENADE. especially those who watch with interest any im-| play; and, the season being specially favourable for 
provement in the tone and character of dramatic | the gladiolus, hollyhock, and dahlia, expectation of 
Tho moon is casting rays of gold entertainments. a fine gathering of these flowers was amply fulfilled. 
Across the quiet deep, meee Messrs. Kelsey and Sons decked the front of tho 
And birds of night their wings unfold, Miss Marie Wilton’s Company are still at the| Handel Orchestra with six hundred specimens of 
Some secret tryst to keep. Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and have been | the gladiolus ranged in rows. The leading exhibitor 
My lonely bark is waiting love, patronised by large audiences. The performance of | of dahlias, in a remarkably strong competition, was 
To bear thee o'er the sea, ** Caste"? was a treat. Mrs. Bancroft, Miss L. Foote | Mr. Keynes, who has been for fifty years a contribu- 
The stars are hiding yet above— and Messrs. Bancroft, Hare and Coghlan all came in | tor to flower shows. The roses were very fine. Mr. 
They wait to shine on thee! for applause, but Mr. Honey carried off the palm for} Prince, of Oxford, and Paul and Son were the 
My sweet, arise ; his inimitable acting of Eccles. This week ‘Schoo! | most successful in this department. The asters, 
Thy beaming eyes, is the attraction. Miss Virginia Blackwood’s | both French and German, and the verbenas made a 

Are more than stars to me. company are playing at the Prince of Wales Theatre. | good show. 
Haste, open thy lattice, so jealously guarded, ——AMiss Marriott is fulfilling an engagement at the} The fruit fell rather short of the flowers. Six 
And smile on thy lover awaiting thee here, Amphitheatre. prizes were offered for pines, and but three speci- 
Ah why should the moments of bliss be retarded, mens of the lordly fruit were there to compete for 
Or why wilt thou not to my pleadings give ear ? The fourth annual festival of the Denbighshire, |them. Sir Walter Farquhar was the most successful 
0, come, ere the morning breaks forth in her Flintshire, and Merionethshire Choral Union, com- | exhibitor of these and other fruits, taking prizes for 
splendour, prising most of the choirs in those counties, was | black grapes, cherries, and pears. Mr. Lane's three 
Remember how sadly I sigh here alone, held on Monday, in Wynnstay Park, Ruabon, the | splendid bunches of Muscat grapes were unrivalled, 


Come forth to my gaze, and with whisperings tender, seat of Sir Watkin Wynn, Bart., M.P., who presided | and Mr. Wilson, of Weybridge, showed well in plums 
We'll breathe but of love, till the night shall be gone. at the morning meeting. The singers numbered | and pears. 


Lady, sweet lady, about a thousand, and were conducted by Mr. B. M.| The flower show was continued on Thursday, and 
Love’s homage I render, Williams, London. The weather was very unpro-|in the evening there was a magnificent display of 
This heart shall for ever be fondly thine own! pitions, and the first two or three selections were | fireworks, illuminated fountains, &c. The total 


Waware Yaneese. rendered whilst the rain was pouring down. The | number of visitors was 24,411. 
chairman, in his opening address, alluded to the fact — 
that the people of mountainous countries, such as 
PROVINGIAL. Wales, were very musical, and referred to the 
success of the Merthyr Tydvil choir at the national 
: ; contest at the Crystal Palace. He next adverted to 
rs: Mla A pi nM a Fh gins the high positions to which persons of obscure 
way origin in the Principality had raised themgelves in 
various professions, but was afraid that they could 
The rioting in Belfast not unnaturally discon- not own Stanley, the discoverer of Livingstone, as a 
certed Mr. Buckstone’s company, and one of the countryman, notwithstanding the assertions of the 
members of the Haymarket, we hear, made “a newspapers to the contrary. Speaking of the drink- 
clean bolt” from the town, and hid himself on ing habits of the labouring classes, he said the only 
board the Glasgow steamer. way to put a stop to them was to make their homes 
more comfortable, and he did not know of any more 
Mr. Ald. Willis, Mayor of Worcester, has sent out intellectual enjoyment than that obtained by means 
his invitations for the breakfast, which, according a bern = ore a ie -wanthes: wees One, Mr. F. Sullivan performed Cow and Mr, F. Wood 
to good old custom, takes place on the morning of etek was epetee ge. Bow in a highly creditable manner and sang well. 
the 10th September, at the Guildhall, in celebration p ms . The second part of the program opened with 
: : : On Saturday night the Operetta House, Edinburgh, . 
of the Musical Festival during the week. was the rf extraordinary disorder and tumult, another concert, the orchestra, which was very 
such as has not taken place in an Edinburgh theatre efficient, being conducted by Mons. J. Arban. Ite 
for some time past. Mr. Fitzroy, from Glasgow, and chief fontave was a selection from Gounod’s 
Miss Griselda Weiss, had been advertised to per- “ Faust,” arranged by the conductor for double 
form on that night the “ Porter’s Knot” and “ Dearest orchestra. An old English ballet to represent a 
Mamma,” and to further enliven the proceedings May Day Revel was then produced in the theatre 
with some “Scottish songs.” A fair house had for the first time, and was loudly applauded. The 
been gathered to hear these popular favourites; but proceedings terminated with a display of fireworks 
it would appear that in the course of the day some- | °V°F the lake. Mr. Strange was called before 
thing had occurred to break up the company. At| the curtain at the conclusion of the ballet and 
any rate, when the hour for opening the evening's received the good wishes of the audience. 
entertainment arrived there was not a suflicient 
number of the company left to ‘‘make up” the 
pieces advertised, and the expectant audience were 
told that they would have their money handed back 
to them at the door on going out. There was 
a very considerable amount of disappointment 
exhibited by those in the hall, and a general move- 
ment took place towards the door, The disappoint- 
ment was, however, intensified when it was found 
that there was no money forthcoming, or any sign 
of it, at the door. Disappointment speedily became 
a stronger feeling, and an immediate and general 
rush of the less philosophical of those present was 
made to the orchestra and platform, with the 
result usual in such circumstances. The affrighted 
actors, who had come to face the matter out, and 
the members of the orchestra, effected a timely 
escape; but the stage properties and other 
moveables in the house were greatly injured, The 
confusion was made none the better by some persons 
turning off the gas at the height of the disorder, and 
leaving everybody to grope their way out as best 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 








An impostor, we hear, is travelling about the Mr. Strange’s benefit came off on Monday at 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens and despite the 
showery weather drew a large audience. The 
gardens opened at one o'clock, and from that 
time till six a comic concert and miscellaneous 
performance served to pass the hours. At six 
o’clock an aquatic tournament, under the direction 
of Mr. J. B. Johnson, engaged the attention of 
the spectators. A vocal and instrumental concert 
followed. After this the company adjourned to 
the theatre to witness ‘‘Cow and Bow.” Mr. W. 
T. Carlton made a good Sergeant Bouncer, while 














While a number of painters were employed. on 
Saturday forenoon in the decorations of the South- 
minster Theatre, Edinburgh, part of the scaffolding 
on which they were standing gave way, and pre- 
cipitated five of their number from a height of 
forty feet amongst the empty seats in the area of 
the building. Four of the men, who were seriously 
hurt, were removed to the Royal Infirmary, where 
they lie in a critical state. 








At the meeting of the general committee of the ee cp 
THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


South Wales Choral Union held at Aberdare, it was 
resolved: ‘ That the most cordial thanks of the 
committee of the South Wales Choral Union be 
tendered to Brinley Richards, Esq., and to Stephen 
Evans, Esq., for their patriotic and sympathising 
conduct towards the Choral Union in sacrificing 
their valuable time and money for the purpose of 
giving such a hearty welcome to the Choral Union 
on the occasion of its recent visit to London.” 





The committee of the Norfolk and Norwich Seven- 
teenth Triennial Musical Festival in St. Andrew's 
Hall, have issued their program for the five days, 
September 16 to 20. The principal vocal performers 
are as follows :—Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Cora do 
Wilhorst, Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Patey, Mdme, 
Trebelli Bettini, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. Kerr Gedge, Mr. J. G. Patey, and 
Mr. Santley. Principal first violin M. Sainton, 
principal violoncello M. Paque, solo flute Mr, 
Radcliffe, solo clarinet Mr. Lazarus, solo trumpet 
Mr. T. Harper, solo harp Mr. Lockwood. The band 
will comprise seventy-five performers, conductor 
Sir Julius Benedict. Organist E. Bunnett, Mus. 
Doc., Chorus master Mr. J. Harcourt. The chorus 
will consist of eighty-four sopranos, forty-seven 
contraltos, twenty-three altos, seventy-five tenors, 
eighty-two basses ; total, 311. 





The grandest English ballad concert of the 
Brighton season will be given by Mr. Kuhe on 
Wednesday evening, October 2nd, at which Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Santley will 
make their first appearance at Brighton since their 
return from America.—aAt the Brighton Theatre 
the equestrian drama has been introduced by Mr. 
H. Powell and Miss Bessie Reed. ‘ Mazeppa” was 
presented on Monday evening, when the upper sec- 
tions of the house were crowded and the applause 











vociferous, ° On Monday evening, September 16th, the National 

they might. Anthem will be followed by Mr. A. 8. Sullivan's 

Mr. William Gomersal, lately lessee of the “ Festival Te Deum,” (conducted by the composer,) 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield, has obtained the lease of CRYSTAL PALACE. after which Haydn's “ Creation.” 








the New Theatre and Opera House, Aberdeen. The On Tuesday evening a new cantata, “ Outward 
lease is for five years, with an optional break on the} On Wednesday the third exhibition, by the Me- } Bound,” composed expressly for the occasion by 
part of the tenant at the end of three years. The | tropolitan Floral Society, originated by the Rev. H./Maefarren, the words by Jolin Oxenford, will be 
rent is £550 for the first year, and £600 for the|H. Dombrain, was held at the Orystal Palace ; and | given, and a new festival overture, composed ex- 
other four. Mr. Gomersal leaves Sheffield with |a successful attempt was made to revive the Autumn | pressly for the occasion by F. H. Cowen, conducted 
the highest esteem and best wishes of all classes,| Fruit Show. Tho flowers made a satisfactory dis-| by the composer. The program includes also selec- 
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tions from popular ballads and songs, the Coronation 
March from Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete,” 
‘ Fidelio,” &e., &e. 

On Wednesday morning Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” 
and in the evening a miscellaneous concert, including 


Beethoven's 
overture to 


Symphony in Eh minor, Haydn; Pianoforte Concerto, 


**Andante and Rondo in FE. flat,” Benedict; with 
orchestral accompaniment, Mr. Kingston Rudd; 
Overture, * Guillaume Tell,’ Rossini ; Overture, 


** Diamants de la Coronne,” Auber; and vocal music 
by Mdlle. Albani, Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Cora de 
Wilhorst, Mdme. Trebelli Bettini, Mdme. Patey, 
Messrs. Cummings, Sims Reeves, Santley, &e. 

On Thursday morning will be given Benedict's 
St. Peter,” first time of performance in Norwich ; 
andon Thursday evening the concert will inelude 
Weber's Overture to “ Kuryanthe,”’ Pianoforte solo, 
** Capriccio Brillant,” Mendelssohn, Mr. King Hall ; 
na new Symphony (G Minor), composed expressly for 
the oecasion by Sir J. Benedict; a new Overture, 
** Endymion,” by Mr. King Hall, first time of per- 
formance; and the Overture to Mozart's ‘* Nozze di 
Figaro.” 

On Friday morning Handel's “ Messiah,’ and a 
dress ball on Friday evening at St. Andrew’s Hall, 
will bring the Festival to a conelusion. 

The Atheneum has the following remarks on the 
general program :—* On the whole, the program is 
promising, and if it should prove the means of 
introducing fresh talent, and of increasing the esti- 
mation with which our mature [is this a misprint 
for native? | composers are held, there will be reason 
to rejoice. There is one marked feature attending 
the selection of the pieces to be performed which is 
highly commendable, the more so as it is novel, and 
it may prove infectious. Looking over the names of 
the composers, we find that three are French, MM. 
Hérold, Auber, and Gounod; ten Italian, Signori Ros- 
sini, Mereadante, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, Giordani, 
Bevignani, Campana, Randegger, and Prince Ponia- 
towski; eleven German, Herren Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Blumenthal, Offenbach, Benedict ; 
and, mirahile dietu, English, namely, 
Messrs. Dibdin, Balfe, Braham, 
Macfarren, Pierson, Sullivan, Hatton, Cusins, Cowen, 
Reay, Hareourt, Goss, King Hall, Bunnett, Clay, 
and Mrs. White.” 


and 
eighteen 


Reeve, Bishop, 





MR. BOUCICAULT'’S NEW PLAY. 


Mr. 
Rijou,” 


Dion Boucieault’s new play, “ Babil and 
was produced at Covent Garden Theatre 
Much 
Boucicault’s 


novel and somewhat eccentric advertisement, and 


Jast night, and was enthusiastically received. 
expectation was raised through Mr. 


iis apparently somewhat rash promises. But except 


ing as tothe revival of the national drama these 
promises have been more than redeemed, and a 
critical audience were almost unanimous in their 
expressions of enthusiastic delight. Certainly such 
a work has never before been presented ; the magni 
fivence of the scenery and decorations, the excellent 
music, and the conscientious acting left nothing to 
be desired We can only now congratulate Mr. 
Boucieault on the more than success of his experi 
ment. In our next we will give some notice of the 
detail of * abil and Bijou,” which last evening 
kept an overflowing audience entranced from seven 
o'clock to midnight. 





“TIME’S TRIUMPH.” 

The new comedy by Mr. Henry J. Byron has been 
trie | in the country with every prospect of a success- 
ful consummation when removed to London boards. 
Its reception at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, was 
very flattering. ‘ Time's Triumph" is described as 
a bright comedy, written in the author's best man- 
ner—perhaps a little too conversational here and 
there, yet marked with real wit and sparkle. The 
picce is in four acts, the first representing the draw- 
ing-room of Sir Reginald Wilson, who is receiving 
guests to dinner. 


his 


in ignorance of his succession to the title and estates) 


Sir Reginald, the suecessor to 


brot} er, Air ( harles Wilson (who died in Spain 
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She has a 
Sir Reginald has also a son, 
{rthur Wilson, a poet and author, but still an unsuc- 
cessful one in getting his works published. An 
interview between Sir Reginald and Arthur re- 
veals the fact that Sir Reginald (who is in rather 
straitened cireumstances through, as he _ believes, 
renerously undertaking to meet his late brother's 
liabilities, but in reality through the misconduct of 
his attorney, Mr. Petworth, who has lost all his own 
ind his client’s property at the gaming table) is 
anxious for the marriage of his son with a rich 
widow, whom Arthur firmly and indignantly rejects. 
Amongst the earlier arrivals of the guests is a naval 
officer, Lieutenant Grimble, an old friend of the 
Wilson family, through whose influence Kate Ar- 
mitage had been introduced into the family of 
Reginald as a companion for Lady Wilson. Mr. 
Petworth and his daughter Milly, the reputed heiress 
of a large fortune settled upon herself; Sir Archi- 
bald and Lady Bounce, Sir Aubrey Dobbs, a mild 
swell of the period; and Claude Ripley, who had 
become an acquaintance through having saved the 
life of Arthur from drowning in his father’s pond, 
complete the company. In the latter visitor Lieu- 
tenant Grimble fancies he recognises one who had 
been closely connected with some incidents in Spain 
associated with the death of his friend Charles Wil- 
son, and for whom he had been looking for some 
The curtain falls on the exit of Sir Reginald, 
Lady Wilson, and their friends to dinner, Arthur 
and Miss Armitage alone remaining. 


has married the widow of one Pogson. 


son, Tom Pogson. 


time. 


The second act takes place in the same room ; the 
gentlemen, having returned from the dinner room, 
smoke and play cards. Milly Petworth is loved both 
by Sir Aubrey Dobbs and Lieutenant Grimble. She 
is deeply in love with the Lieutenant, but he being 
at least double her age, although repeatedly at the 
vory point of doing so, fears to propose, and his terror 
so blinds him that he is thoroughly unobservant of the 
most palpable hints showered at him by Milly at 
every opportunity, who tries to lead him on to a de- 
claration of his love. Some very amusing episodes 
occur here through the dull stupidity with which 
Lieutenant Grimble misunderstands or fails to see 
all her well-direeted shafts. Every effort of the 
Lieutenant to follow up his supposed clue to Mr. 
Ripley failed through the extreme coolness of Ripley, 
who ultimately threatens Grimble for the manner in 
which he watched and dogged his movements. A 
telegram to old Petworth, from the effect of which 
upon him it is evident some catastrophe is at hand, 
calls him from the scene. At this period Lady 
Wilson joins the party in a towering rage, having 
just found undeniable evidence of the joint affection 
of Arthur and Kate Armitage. She accuses the latter 
| of all sorts of ingratitude, and orders her to quit the 
house. 





Grimble defends his protegé, and Arthur 
determines also to quit his parental roof, notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of his parents, and the 
curtain falls upon the departure of Grimble, Arthur, 
Kate, and Milly, who offers the protection of her 
home to Kate. 

The third act finds Kate installed in Grimble’s 
lodgings, with Milly as a visitor. Arthur arrives 
with the bright intelligence of having sold for a 
considerable sum his first book. Grimble now dis- 
closes his secret—that of Kate’s birth. In one of 
his trips to Spain he came across his old friend 
Charles Wilson, on his death-bed. He had only 
time to inform him that he was married, and had 
one daughter, gasped the name of the school where 
she was, and expired in the effort to tell of some 
papers in a pocket-book. Astranger, an Englishman, 
had been about Wilson, who, on his death, disap- 
peared; and every effort to discover the stranger or 
the pocket-book and papers—which it was presumed 
would prove the marriage of Kate’s mother—proved 
fruitless ; that Grimble had traced the school where 
Kate was, and introduced her into Sir Reginald’s 
family, in the hope that the result which had hap- 
pened might occur. It thus appeared that Kate 
and Arthur were first cousins. She declared she 
hcould not consent to be Arthur's wife until the 
mystery round her birth had been cleared up. 
However, Arthur insisted that it should be no 





obstacle to their union. Subsequently, a pocket- 


book, found by Sir Reginald at the edge of the pond 
near where Ripley had saved the life of Arthur, is 
recognised by Ripley as the missing pocket-book, 
one presented by himself to Charles Wilson, but, 
the papers were gone. Sir Reginald confesses to 
having accidentally destroyed some old papers that 
had been in it. Ripley appears, claims the pocket- 
book, and is challenged with the facts disclosed by 
Grimble. He admits their truth, but defies them, 
and declines to give any clue to or explanation of 
the contents or reasons for his strange conduct, 
Sir Reginald is hopeless, but Grimble declares his 
belief in the triumph of time. To add to their 
troubles the news of Petworth’s perfidy reaches them 
for the first time. By his acts Sir Reginald is 
almost ruined, and Grimble thoroughly so. To save 
the feelings of Milly Petworth, who enters in time 
to hear of Sir Reginald’s misfortune, Grimble informs 
her that he is the party alone to blame in the matter, 
and shields her father’s name. In despair she sub- 
sequently accepts the addresses of Sir Aubrey. 

In the fourth act Milly, who is still a reputed 
heiress, is sought by Ripley, who isin great want 
of money. He proposes to sell for two thousand 
pounds the proofs and information relative to Kate’s 
birth. He explains to her the reason for his strango 
conduct. Kate's mother (a Spanish lady ) had been 
betrothed to him; she married Charles Wilson ; he 
revenged himself by causing their separation, and 
still further by destroying the clue to her child. 
Milly consents, and asks the money from Sir 
Aubrey. While the latter proceeds to get the money 
Ripley retires, and Milly’s father, old Petworth, 
who had disappeared since the evening of the dinner, 
having managed to regain some of his money, 
returns to repay Sir Reginald. Then Milly learns 
how much Grimble, who had again gone to sea, has 
sacrificed for her sake. Her heart still fondly loves 
him, as she has always declared to Sir Aubrey she 
could not give him her heart. Grimble, who has 
returned also, is an unobserved spectator of the inter- 
view between Milly and her father, and the declara- 
tion of her love, and claims her as his own. Having 
been told of the arrangement with Ripley, Grimble 
informs them that on his last voyage he went to the 
place where Kate’s father died, in the hope of being 
able to find some further clue to the mystery, and 
that he found her mother, whom he has brought 
with him. Ripley returns to claim his purchase 
money. He is received by Grimble, who informs 
him that his information and proofs are now value- 
less. Ripley is confronted with Kate and her 
mother, and the curtain falls upon the happiness 
of Arthur and Kate and Grimble and Milly. 








THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 





The Boston Metronome thus speaks of the 
Great Organ: ‘This instrument was built ex. 
pressly for the Jubilee by Measrs. J. H. Wilcox 
and Co. and occupied a position at the rear of the 
stage in the centre. The keyboard was some 
sixty feet from the organ in a direct line with the 
conductor; and although this necessitated a very 
extended action, the builders claim that the speak- 
ing properties were prompt and effective. (? ) 
Some trouble was experienced almost daily from 
the getting out of order of that part of the action 
which ran along under the floor; the great weight 
of humanity constantly upon and passing over 
it, caused the difficulty, which however was only 
temporary. While out of order, the organ was 
wont to indulge in occasional ‘growls;’ this 
proved the source of nota little complaint from 
both performers and listeners. The instrument 
had two manuals, a full set of pedals, and 
was complete in all the modern mechanical 
appliances. The bellows were worked by steam 
power and were of a twelve inch wind pressure. 
Its diapasons and soft stops generally possessed a 
superior quality of tone; and when judiciously used 
the organ proved an invaluable adjutant. Certain 
portions of it were not always in tune, though 
from what reason we are unable to state; nor was 
it always well played, and when this was the case, 





all fell into chaos, ‘and great was the fall thereof.’ 
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Very little opportunity occurred by which we might 
judge fairly of the quality and capabilities of this 
instrument; nevertheless, organists speak of it as 
being not only a powerful, but a very good organ. 
Its largest pipes were those of a thirty-two feet 
reed stop, which towered above the case. In 
general appearance it very much resembled a huge 
refrigerator neatly painted with a cord or two of 
fire wood symmetrically superimposed upon it.” 

It subsequently congratulates the Bostonians on 
what the Jubilee did :—“ It brought together thou- 
sands upon thousands of people, and furnished a 
spectacle which the world had never before seen. 
It put into the hands of uncultivated singers, music, 
which until then, they had never seen or heard. The 
chorals of Bach, the choruses of Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn, will in future be their study and 
delight. It gave the cause of good music an 
effectual start, and placed it at least twenty-five 
years in advance of where it would have been had 
not the Jubilee taken place. It is but the natural 
outgrowth of the seed planted at the first Jubilee, 
which in time will bear its golden fruit. The 
good that it has done is incalculable, and with 
‘all its imperfections’ we regard it in the light 
of a national blessing. The ‘ high art’ critic, and 
the old fogey may cry humbug !—but the days of 
the Jubilee, few and fleeting, have taught usa 
great lesson; for the work of a generation has 
been accomplished therein, the good effects of 
which will still be felt when they who now scoff at 
it are forgotten.” 

Of the anvils it appears we are not likely to hear 
much more :—‘‘ These instruments (we may presume 
tocall the anvil a musicalinstrument since the great 
Verdi has found a place for it in his score) were 
effectively belaboured by one hundred gallant, 
red-shirted Boston firemen. But with all their 
din, the clang of church bells, the bang of 
artillery and Signor Verdi’s music combined, it 
failed to create any considerable degree of enthu- 
siasm in the audience, and with one or two excep- 
tions it was not encored. We are glad to find 
that public taste is getting above such unnatural 
amalgamations of sound. It is to be hoped that 
they may never be revived as they are almost 
wholly out of the province of music.” 








FRANCE. 
Paris, August 27th. 

“Tue-la”’ is not such a wonderful play. Itisa 
Palais Royal charge, puffed with a little gentle 
humbug. The management affected to have 
received an anonymous MS. of the piece at the 
stage door, and forthwith commenced to advertise 
for the unknown authoress (for the MS. was ina 
lady’s handwriting). ‘The ruse succeeded, the 
public curiosity was piqued, and a crowd assem- 
bled to witness the novelty. Nobody yet (outside 
the theatre) knows who wrote the piece, which is 
after all only a farce. Two young people are just 
married, the husband is armed with an immense 


dies, she leaves her fortune to the survivor. The 
richest and greediest, Mdlle. Prunier, has an ille- 
gitimate niece—a nice girl with one little foible, 
that of having listened too ardently to the wooing 
tongue of the nephew of one of the other old 
maids ; and this gallant libertine will only marry 
her on condition of her obtaining a dowry. Her 
adoptive father is a poverty-stricken old fellow 
with seven children of his own, besides this 
Marielle whom he has taken care of as his sister’s 
child; and his only means of establishing 
Marielle’s honour is to wheedle greedy old Mille. 
Prunier out of a wedding portion. Now, at a ball 
given by greedy old Mdile. Prunier, that worthy 
soul eats so much supper that a fit of apoplexy 
supervenes, the party is broken up, and the doctor 
leaves strict injunctions that Mdlle. Prunier is to 
be supplied with a certain medicine every fifteen 
minutes under penalty of extinction. But when 
once the unconscious body of the old maid is left 
with her cronies, those hags begin to gloat over 
the prospect of her demise, and of sharing her 
wealth. They determine to leave the medicine 
unadministered and let her die. But Marielle is 
there in hiding, and while the hags settle off to 
sleep she administers the restorative potion. 
Next morning in swoop the happy crowd of 
expectant heirs, waiting for the old woman to die, 
and the servants proceed to rob the cupboards. 
This scene and the preceding one are repulsively 
worked out as to detail. Of course in the end 
Malle. Prunier appears, weak and staggering, but 
on the road to recovery; and announces her 
consent to the marriage of Marielle with her excel- 
Jent lover, and her determination ‘to leave the 
young people her money. The acting of M. 
Ravel as the poor father, of Mdlles. Anna Lesueur, 
Ramelli, and Picard as the three old witches, is 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the success 
of this morbid play. 

The Théitre Déjazet in Paris has re-opened, 
and is doing but indifferently well with the per- 
formance of Racine’s tragedy of “ Andromaque,”’ 
the principal characters in which are sustained by 
Mdile. Dugueret, and the well-known actor 
Taillade. 








ITALY. 





Minan, August 22nd. 

On Saturday last, at the summer theatre in the 
public gardens, Don Procopio, a highly entertain- 
ing opera buffa, succeeded to “ L’Elisire d’ Amore.” 
The libretto of this opera was written by Cam- 
biaggio, a buffo of celebrity some twenty years 
ago, and the music composed by Fioravanti, Cam- 
pana, and Romani. ‘The plot, similar in some 
respects to that of ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” is entertaining, 
and the music sparkling and pretty. Sig. Cam- 
pana’s contribution to the opera, the cavatina of 
the soprano, “‘ M’innamoro col guardo,” is a piece 
of sentimentality highly effective when sung by a 
singer who understands her art, and which would 
make as much effect as a concert-piece as it makes 





cutlass wherewith to despatch his spouse should 
she give him cause, and the wife has been pre-| 


sented by her mother with a gigantic revolver, jartists who fill these parts—Signori Ferrari and 
determined to blow out the brains of her lord and | Galassi—make the utmost of their respective 
master if he deviates one instant from the smooth | characters, and are enthusiastically applauded. 


windings of the road of married life. A certain 
Viscount, after having copiously dined, hides him- 
self in the nuptial chamber, and is pursued by 
the husband and wife up and down chimneys and 
in and out of cupboards, to the immense delight of 
an audience accustomed to the broad drolleries 
of the clever company of this theatre. There is 
another charge at the Variétés in the form of a 
comic lecture entitled ‘ Ne la tue pas.” 

M. Victorien Sardou was reported to have had 
a finger in the dramatic pie of M. Charles de 
Courcy ‘ Les Vieilles Filles :” whether this be so or 
not, the said pie is far froma dainty dish to set 
before aking. The Gymnase comedy belongs to 
the anatomical school, and some of the scenes are 
almost Hogarthian. Three horrible old maids, 
each woll off, have made a pact by which as each 


in the opera. All the important business of the 
opera rests upon the baritone and buffo, and the 


At the Politeama “ Una Follia a Roma” has 
succeeded to “ Papa Martin” and “Ione.” At 
the second representation the prima donna, Signora 
Pernini, was indisposed and the opera was accord- 
ingly suspended, but the lady having now recovered, 
the performances will be renewed to-night. 

At the Scala the rehearsals of ‘‘ Il Franco Arciero” 
are in active progress, and at the new theatre in 
the Piazza Castello “ Gli Ugonotti” is in active 
preparation. Notwithstanding the immense diffi- 
culties they have had, in consequence of the back- 
ward state of the works at the new theatre, the 
direction has conquered, and the doors will be 


31st inst. 
On Saturday next a statue of Leonardo da Vinci 


Scala. From what can be seen of it, the statue 
will reflect great honour both on the artist and 
the city, and will be a great embellishment to the 
Piazza, 

The Art Exhibition will also be inaugurated in 
few days, and during the whole of the ensuing 
month there will be no lack of visitors and an abun- 
dance of entertainment provided forthem. Let us 
hope that all will go well, and that the renown of 
Milan as an artistic city will be in part re-estab- 
lished by the proceedings of the next month, 





CREMONA FIDDLES, 





Under this heading Mr. Charles Reade contributes 
some remarks to the Pall Mall Gazette, promising 
to restore to the world, through the medium of that 
paper, the lost art of transparent varnishes which 
was lost to science in 1760. He writes: 

The modern orchestra uses four stringed instru- 
ments, played with the bow: the smallest is the king; 
its construction is a marvel of art; and, as we aro 
too apt to underrate familiar miracles, let me analyze 
this wooden paragon, by way of showing what great 
architects in wood those Italians were who invented 
this instrument and its fellows at Brescia and 
Bologna. The violin itself, apart from its mere 
accessories, consists of a scroll or head, weighing 
an ounce or two, a slim neck, a thin back, 
that ought to be made of Swiss sycamore, a thin 
belly of Swiss deal, and sides of Swiss sycamore no 
thicker than a sixpence. This little wooden shell 
delivers an amount of sound that is simply monstrous; 
but, to do that, it must submit to a strain of which 
the public has no conception. Let us suppose two 
claimants to take opposite ends of a violin-string, 
and to pull against each other with all their weight ; 
the tension of the string so produced would 
not equal the tension which is created by the 
screw in raising that string to concert pitch. Con- 
sider, then, that not one but four strings tug night 
and day, like a toam of demons, at the wafer-like 
sides of this wooden shell. Why does it not 
collapse? Well, it would collapse with a crash, 
long before the strings reached concert pitch, if the 
violin was not a wonder inside as well as out. The 
problem was to withstand that severe pressure 
without crippling the vast vibration by solidity. 
The inventors approached the difficulty thus: they 
inserted six blocks of lime or some light wood; one 
of these blocks at the lower end of the violin, one at 
the upper, and one at each corner—the corner blocks 
very small and triangular: the top and bottom 
blocks much larger, and shaped like a capital D, the 
straight line of the block lying close to the sides, 
and the curved line outwards, Then they slightly 
connected all the blocks by two sets of linings ; 
these linings are not above a quarter of an inch 
deep, I suppose, and no thicker than an old penny 
pieco, but they connect those six blocks and help to 
distribute the resistance. 

Even so the shell would succumb in time; but 
now the inventor killed two birds with one stone: 
he cunningly diverted a portion of the pressure by 
the very means that was necessary to the sound, 
He placed the bridge on the belly of the violin, and 
that raised the strings out of the direct line of 
tension, and relieved the lateral pressure at the 
expense of the belly. But as the belly is a weak 
arch, it must now be strengthened in its turn. 
Accordingly, a bass-bar was glued horizontally to 
the belly, under one foot of the bridge. This bass- 
bar is a very small piece of deal, about the length 
and half the size of an old-fashioned lead pencil, 
but, the ends being tapered off, it is glued on to the 
belly, with a spring in it, and supports the belly 
magically. Asa proof how nicely all these things 
are balanced, the bass-bar of Gasparo da Salo, the 
Amati, and Stradiuarius being a little shorter and 
shallower than a modern bass-bar, did admirably for 
their day, yet will not do now. Our raised concert 
pitch has clapped on more tension, and straightway 


positively opened to the public on the night of phe” you must remove the bass-bar even of Stradiuarius, 


and substitute one a little longer and deeper, or 
your Cremona sounds like a strung frying-pan. 











will be solemnly inaugurated in the Piazza della 


Remove now from the yiolin, which for two 
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centuries has endured this strain, the finger-board, 
tail-piece, tail-pin and screws—since these are the 


instruments or vehicles of tension, not materials of 
resistance-—and weigh the violin itself. It weighs, 
I suppose, about twenty ounces; and it has fought 


hundredweights of pressure for centuries. A marvel 
of construction, it is also a marvel of sound. It is 
audible farther off than the gigantic pianoforte, and 
its tones in a master’s hand go to the heart of man. 
It can be prostituted to the performance of difficulties, 
and often is; but that is not its fault. Genius can 
make your very heart dance with it, or your eyes to 


fill; and Niel Gow was no romancer, but only a 
deeper critic than his fellows, when, being asked 
what was the true test of a player, he replied, “A 


mon is a player when he can gar himsel greet wi his 
feddle.” 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 

At the Westminster Police Court yesterday, 
Richard Bentley, the sergeant of private constables 
appointed to preserve order at Cremorne Gardens, 
appeared to an adjourned sumimons charging him 
with assault. ‘he complainant was Mr. William 
Williams, a builder and decorator, of Limerston 
Street, Chelsea, and he said that two months ago 
he was leaving the gardens at ten minutes to one in 
the morning, when the defendant, in a rough tone, 
ordered him on. He replied he was going when 
defendant said he had wanted him for a long time, 
caught him violently by the neck, marking it, and 
tearing his collar and shirt, andthen threw him out 
of the gardens with great violence. In cross-ex- 
amination he admitted having been uncivil to the 
defendant when he told him to go; but he did not 
use bad language or get on the gate to attempt to 
strike Mr. Baum, the proprietor, and the defendant 
with a stick. Mr. John Baum, the proprietor of 
the Cremorne Gardens, stated that at a quarter- 
past one the complainant was the only stranger 
in the gardens, and he heard the defendant tell 
him to go, as he was loitering about, a thing 
he commonly did. He was told to go repeatedly, 
but used bad language, and at length witness 
told defendant to put him out. He was put 
out properly, and tried to get in again; his lan- 
guage wasvery bad. Inreply to Mr. Woolrych, Mr. 
Buum said it was essentially necessary that order 
should be preserved in the gardens, and that they 
should be cleared at the time. He had great 
interest at stake. Mr. Woolrych entertained no 
doubt that the story of the defence was the true 
one; and he disbelieved the tale told by the com- 
plainant. Mr. Baum must be protected in his 
attempts to preserve order and put disorderly 
people out of the grounds. The summons was dis- 
missed. 

At the Liverpool Assizes a case was tried the 
other day in which the plaintiff, James Jackson 
Marland, general dealer, of Banastre-street, Liver- 
pool, sought to recover from Mr. G. Wood, of Cramer, 
Wood, and Co, pianoforte makers and organ builders, 
London, the value of a quantity of music wire sold 
to the defendant. According to the case for the 
plaintiff he purchased in April last a quantity of 
wire of that description which formed part of the 
eargo of the Colorado, Some negotiations took place 
for the sale of the wire to the defendant, the plain- 
tiff's agent in the transaction being Mr. Birkett, and 
the defendant's Mr. Cooper. Ultimately an arrange- 
ment was made by which the defendant. was to take 
the wire at the price of 2s. 8d. per pound, making a 
total of about £132, the defendant either to pay the 
amount in cash or give the plaintiff an equivalent 
in pianofortes from his manufactory. At the same 
time it was represented to the defendant's agent 
that the wire had sustained some slight damage, but 
that it was still equally useful for the purposes of a 
musical instrament maker. The goods were sent to 
London to the order of the defendant and the plain- 
tiff selected the pianoforte he would take in exchange. 
After the wire had been there about three weeks, 
however, the defendant's agent said that it was found 
to be rusty, and therefore the defendant refused to 
accept it. After the plaintiff's case had been partly 
opened, the plaintiff, after an expression of opinion 
from the jury, consented to be nonsuited. 

The right of singing another man’s song formed 
the subject of a lawsuit tried the other day at the 
Liverpool Assizes. The plaintiff, Thomas Carey, 
sought to recover from Arthur Young damages, 
under the Dramatic Copyright Act, for the in- 
fringement of the copyright of a song entitled 
** Mra, O'Mulligan’s Party.” The plaintiff, a 
comedian, stated that he was the author of the 
words and composer of the music of the song 
already alluded to, which he had registered as 
copyright. Last year he found that the defend- 








ant, who is also a comedian, had sung the song at 
various music halls throughout the country. Ac- 
cordingly witness wrote to the defendant, who in 
reply admitted having sung the song, but said 
that he was unaware it was the plaintiff's copy- 
right, and that he would not sing it again. In 
directing the jury, his Lordship (Mr. Justice 
Willes) remarked that if a person composed a song, 
and it was reprinted, there would be no doubt 
about the matter under the Act 5th and 6th Vic- 
toria. He had some little difficulty, however, in 
seeing that the Dramatic Copyright Act was appli- 
cable to the mere singing of the song. It occurred 
to him that as the defendant had had an oppor- 
tunity of objecting to the claim, and had not 
thought proper to do so, (the case being unde- 
fended) the plaintiff should have a verdict, and 
the defendant, if he was so advised, might move 
the court above; but probably he would not do so, 
aud the plaintiff would prevent him from singing 
the song. 

The jury accordingly found for the plaintiff for 
£24, being for twelve occasions (ata penalty of 
£2 each, as allowed by the Dramatic Copyright 
Act), and the judge gave the defendant leave to 
move the Court of Common Pleas. 








Operatic JEALovsizs.—With every fresh pre 
sentation the enthusiasm respecting ‘“‘ Les Hugue™ 
nots” increased; not so, however, the jealousy 
which it raised against the heroine, which dis- 
played itself soon afterwards—I cannot exactly 
fix the date—in a most contemptible form, only 
to be happily defeated. The occasion was Mdme. 
Viardot’s benefit, when ‘ Les Huguenots’? was 
naturally put up for representation. On the 
morning of that day Mdme. Viardot was waited 
upon by a gentleman of great influence in the 
theatre, who had to convey to her the intelli- 
gence that Mario was too ill to sing at night, but 
that under such untoward circumstances Mdme. 
Grisi would play the Norma for her, if that opera 
was substituted. Whilst requesting that Mdme. 
Grisi might cordially be thanked for her courtesy 
and friendly feeling, Mdme. Viardot inquired 
whether the costumes were ready for each opera, 
and being assured that they were she added, ‘‘ Do 
you know that Roger is stillin town? I will ask 
him to play Raoul; but if he cannot do so, let 
‘‘ Norma” be given ; only I shall play Norma!” This 
was a clever specimen indeed of the cotite que 
cotte, or ‘Roland for an Oliver,” and it told. 
Roger consented to appear; the chance, had he 
not been a friend of Mdme. Viardot, being too 
good a one to be lost; and in the duel “ Septuor”’ 
he gained the first encore that had yet been ob- 
tained for music of that eminently striking scene. 
Not knowing the Italian words he had been com- 
pelled to sing in French, and in the great duet 
this could but have been a disadvantage. Mdme. 
Viardot, therefore, sent down to the copyist for 
the French score; and between whiles, whilst 
she was off the stage, and dressing, she committed 
the original text to memory, and on taking up 
her part in French at the moment of Raoul’s 
emerging from his hiding-place after the great 
conspiracy scene, so excited Roger that he threw 
his whole soul into the scene, which was then 
sung and played as it had not previously been 
witnessed, creating an immense furore, and a 
double “call both for the Valentine and the 
Raoul. It is needless to say that Roger was 
never again permitted to appear as Raoul, neither 
did it happen that Mario was again anywise in- 
disposed when “ Les Huguenots’? had to be re- 
peated.— Musical Recollections of the last Half 
Century in Tinsley’s Magazine. 








Atexanpra Parnxk.—The Governor and Court of 
the Bank of England, in informing the Lord Mayor 
that it is against their practice, in their corporate 
capacity, to join any public committee, desire to 
record their fullest appreciation of the importance 
of the work in which the Mansion House committee 
is engaged—the acquisition of the park of 500 acres 
in its integrity, and of enabling the masses ulti- 
mately to become the freeholders, so that it may be 
in deed as well as in name—the “ People’s Park.” 








Hottoway's P111s.—Fevers and Febrile Complaints.—In the 
summer this type of disease usually makes its pe beirg 
occasioned by the miasma of coupons cate and vegetable 
matters, evolved by the sun's heat, probably aided by sudden 
electric disturbances in the atmosphere. These purifying pills 
are specifics for arresting the transit of the fever through 
the frame, and for expelling all morbid matters from the blood 
They ward off diseases-by rousing the liver to increased action, 
while they regulate the impulse of the heart and steady the 
circulation ; they improve digestion and stimulate the kidneys. 
Holloway’s Pills act so mildly that they are particularly effica- 
cious in removing all febrile disorders without irri the 
brain or nervous system, 


SEP 
REVIEWS. 





The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Buacxmone, author 
of ‘* Lorna Doone.” Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 


Ninety years ago there lived such a country parson 
as has rarely been conceived in the imagination of 
the wildest hater of the species. The Rey. Richard 
Stoyle Chowne, rector of Nympton-on-the-Moors, 
Devonshire, possessed such a character as may have 
been shared by Timour, Attila, and Mephistopheles 
conjointly. He was emphatically a Scourge—if not 
of God, at least of his parish and his neigh. 
bours. His wickedness was openly pursued, in the 
strength of his disdain for the foolish flock that 
feared him. He fired the farmers’ ricks and 
poisoned their cattle; he compelled them by force 
to attend church on the rare occasions when ho 
cared to celebrate Divine service in a sort of ironical 
fashion, saying the prayers defiantly and keeping his 
horse in the vestry to neigh the responses. He 
possessed deadly secrets of toxicology, so that when 
a neighbour offended him he revenged himself by 
inserting under the eyelids of the man’s horse the 
berries of the “stinking iris,’ which, as they dis- 
solved in that position, shot their red fire over the 
agonised eyeballs, and drove the maddened animal 
to bolt off and fling its rider, breaking his bones and 
thereby bringing about the Rev. Stoyle Chowne’s 
revenge. Again this light of the Church of England 
in the last century kept as a pet scourge under him 
a race of savage gipsies on the Common, where filth, 
depravity and lawlessness helped to afflict the miser- 
able country folk who hated yet infinitely feared the 
Rev. Richard Stoyle Chowne. 

Now there was a certain naval captain named 
Drake Bampfylde whom the Rev. Richard detested 
rather more than he did most men. Drake as a boy 
had accidentally caused the death of the parson’s 
cousin, a malheur quite enough to bring down upon 
him the delicate attentions of his reverence. The 
Captain had an elder brother married and the father 
of two children; and it occurred to Parson Chowne 
as an ingenious idea to steal away these children, 
and represent their uncle Drake as having murdered 
them. What more easy to a clergyman of his 
reverence’s resources? He got his barbarians to 
purloin tbe little ones: he arrayed himself in an old 
cocked hat of Captain Drake’s, and took care to be 
seen burying a couple of Dutch dolls, so that he 
should be taken for the Captain burying the corpses 
of the children. Thus it came about that the poor 
sailor was suspected of a crime as monstrous as un- 
likely to prosper. Meanwhile the stolen children, one 
a boy, one a gitl, were variously disposed of. The 
boy—the younger—was handed over to the savages 
to be brought up a ruffian, the girl was placed 
in an open boat and left to drift out to sea from the 
mouth of the Tawe. And one day a good old Welsh 
fisherman down in Newton, Glamorganshire, per- 
ceived in the far haze over the sea a fragile boat 
which floated landward to his feet, and was found 
to contain a little child who could give no account 
of herself except that her name was Bardie, that she 
had a papa, a mamma, a birthday, a ’ickle bother 
and a Pomyoleanian dog. So Bardie was adopted 
by the good old fisherman and his wife, and grew 
up as the Maid of Sker in ignorance of her real 
parentage for eighteen years. But in course of time 
it came about that Davy Llewellyn the fisherman 
got into some trouble with some hares and game, 
and it became necessary to decamp; so he packed 
himself on board a schooner, The Rose of Devon, 
trading between Barnstaple and South Wales, and 
thus he came to Devonshire, into the neighbourhood 
of Nympton itself, where the wicked Parson Chowne 
ruled and plotted his villanies. 

We need not follow the plot through many a devious 
turn until the Maid of Sker is identified as Miss 
Bampfylde, and justice meted on the wicked clergy- 
man. Suffice it to say that the plot is wildly melo- 
dramatic but not uninteresting. It is of the 
London Journal pattern; but so fiendish a clergyman 
has scarcely been conceived in the penny press. 
This nightmare of a character is the blot in the book. 
1¢ is an outrage on common sense to believe that the 
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rick-firer, poisoner and open criminal should have 
flourished in the teeth of his bishop and the 
landed gentry, even supposing the farmers too 
oppressed and too superstitious to put him down. 
All that appertains to this precious rector smacks of 
burlesque. He has “ an unfathomable face,” lost to 
mankindliness, lost to mercy, lost to all memory of 
God. It is something of a relief to find him no 
descendant of mild clerical ancestors, but a gipsy 
of alien blood, himself illegitimate and an outlaw. 
But this is one of the many shocks we have to 
The best part of it is 
the first volume which treats of lost Bardie 
and her playmate Bunnie, the fisherman’s 
Here the 
narrative is quaint and attractive. Bardie talks a 
lingo such as no child ever before employed, and 
holds remarkable conversations with her doll, “* Patty 
Green,” which has the gift of reply, thanks to the 


encounter in the book. 


grandchild, ‘down in Glamorganshire. 


ventriloquial cleverness of the fisherman. 


** And what is little brother’s name?” said Patty, 
in « whisper ; ‘and what is your name and papa’s ? 
“Oh ’e silly Patty Geen! As if ’e didn’t know 
And papa, is 


I'se Bardie, ever since I was anyfin. 
papa, he is. Patty, I’se kite ashamed of ’a. 


such a sillyickle fin!” ‘* Well, I know I am not 
very clever, Miss. But tell me some more things 


you remember.” ‘TI tell a’, if ’e stop kiet. 


’ish ’a many happy turns of the day, Miss Bardie. 
Many happy turns of the day to ’a!’ And poor 
Bardie get off her stool, and say what her dear 
papa tell. ‘Gentleyums, and yadies, I’se aye much 
And then have boofely appledies, 
and carbies, and a ickle dop of good yiney-piney. 
Does 'e know ’hot that means, poor Patty?” ** No, 
my dear, how should I know?” ‘“’E mustn’t eall 
me ‘my dear,’ I tell ’a. °’E must know ’a’s pace in 
yife. Why ’e’s only a doll, Pattie, and Bardie’s a 
young yady, and a’streamly ’cocious gal I is, and 
the gentleyums all say so. Ickle bother can’t say 


obiged to ’a.’ 


nuffin, without me to sow him the yay of it. 


Bardie say almost anyfin; anyfin, when I yikes 


to ty. Bardie say Pomyoleanian dog!” 


cost her a long breath, and a great effort; but 
Patty expressed intense amazement at such power 
of diction, and begged to know something more 
** Pomyolea- 
nian dog is yite, yite all over ’sept his collar, 
and his collar’s boo. And he’s got hair that long, 
Patty, ever so much longer than yours. And he yun 
yound and yound, he does. Oh, I do so yant my 
Pomyoleanian dog!” Patty waited for two great 
tears to run quietly down-two little cheeks; and then 
she expressed some contempt of the dog, and a 
strong desire to hear some more about the happy 
turns ofthe day. ‘ Don’t ’e be jealous, now, Patty, 
I tell’a. ’E ickle yite dog can eat, but’e can’t. 
And happy turns of the day is yen a great big gal is 
two years old with a ickle bother. And he can’t say 
nuffin, ’cos he grow too strong enough, and ’e young 
yady must repy; and ayebody yooks at’a and yaffs, 
and put ’e gasses up, and say, ’Hot a ’cocious ickle 
fin!’ And my dear papa say, ’Hot a good gal!’ and 
mama come and tiss’a all over a’most, and then ’e 


about that extraordinary animal. 


all have some more puddeny-pie !’’ 


Turned into a melodrama and put upon the stage, 
the ‘* Maid of Sker” would equal, if not excel, all 
that is most improbable in that line of stage play. 
But Mr. Blackmore has the art of skilfully putting | ° 
incidents together, so that even extravagances attack; 
and his novel is calculated to rouse interest and 
gratification in defiance of the many shocks it 


administers to the verisimilitude of art. 








(Cramer, Woop anv Co.] 


Amor per Gioco. Ballata. Composta da G., Mura- 


TORI. 


Quaint and melodious—as attractive a little chan- 
son as we have met with for some time. The title- 
page announces that it is sung by Mdme Trebelli- 


The Universal Vocal Instructor; or, Ladies’ Guide to 
Singing. By H. E. Nicwonson. 

This is a small work containing some hints on the 
practice of singing, which doubtless will be found 
useful. An illustration accompanies the work, 
showing the derivation of the various sounds by 
tracing them to their respective origin. 





{R. Cocks & Co.] 

“Far in the Mountain Pass.” Song. Poetry by 
Rea. The Music composed by Atrrep Scorr 
Garry. 

The melody is more artificial and forced in this 
ease than usual in Mr. Gatty’s songs, but it is skil- 


compass from B to I, eleven notes. 





“ Were Ia Boy.” Song. Poetry by the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Music composed 
by Cuantes Tinpat GArty. 


Some composers would have elaborated the four 
verses of the song into a kind of cantata, in which 
varying sentiments would have been treated with no 
end of musical devices. The technical musician 


not undeserved. 


octave of the key— Ei flat. 


RicHanps. 


solos for each voice of unpretentious character 


valuable addition to our ‘‘ Home music.” 





“Visions of bygone years.” Song. 
Roscozr Monaan. 
Wnricnron. 

A simple song in B flat, common time, accom 
panied by triplet quavers. It has the chief charac 


hypercritical. Compass B to F. 





(Durr & Srewanr.} 


Russert Gray. Composed by Jonn Bannert. 


common time, compass C to E, ten notes. 





who would approve such a treatment will have but —=—= 
little love for Mr. C. T. Gatty’s setting, which is 
simply the same tune repeated for each verse, the| Guardian is responsible for the following :—Tho 
expression being left to the singer. The melody is| celebrated pianist, Leopold de Mayer, gives his 
well snited to the manly poetry, and the result is | ¢XPerience at the Turkish Court in a letter, which is 
eminently a song in the sense in which the “ Bay of | 8°78 the round of the papers. “It was; he says, 
Biscay” is a song. We expect a large sharo of 
popularity for ‘* Were Ia Boy ;” and certainly it is 


A very charming composition, full of melodious 
phrases, and well suited to the poetry. There are | your piano is brought in. The legs have been taken 


Music composed by W. T. 


‘“‘ Friends, but nothing more.” Song. Written by 


The words are too matter of fact to inspire the 
musician with anything very sparkling, and if Mr. 
Barnett had set them carefully and conscientiously, | the rhertorical, the interest of passion to the interest 
it is as much as could be fairly expected. He has|of controversy, and, after lall, he will feel that he 
done more than this; and to a great extent his | has confused the issue. Ever since the Restoration 
music redeems the prosaic lines, and renders the — if we should not say ever since the days of Diderot 
effect of the song by no means unpleasing. A great 
deal may be done by the executant. Key A flat, 


{Sreap & Co.} 


“The Children's Victory.” Song. Words by C, J. 
Rowe. Composed by E, Reyiorr. 

An effective scena in D, march time, the interest- 
ing narrative being well interpreted and embellished 
by the music. ‘It is not diffloult, though to achieve 
a good rendering a little study will be found requisite, 
Compass D to EK, nine notes. 





(McDowein & Co.) 


Roses de Bohéme. Valse Brillante. 
par H. Kowa.sk1. 


Pour Piano 


A spirited valse de concert which will tax tho 


fully and effectively laid out, and will be welcomed | powers of a good player—and one accustomed to 
by those who are acquainted with the author’s| this style of music to do it justice. It has, however, 
previous works. The key is D, common time, the | sufficient merit to compensate for somo time and 


trouble in getting it up. 





‘* Mignonette,”” Cranson Gavorre, Par G, Bacon. 
MANN, 

A quaint little morceau, which will be very effec- 
tive in the hands of a pianist with good touch and 
delicate and facile fingering. It is so short as to 
make both hearers and player wish for more. 











The Paris correspondent of The Manchester 


“no easy matter to play music in the seraglio. 
You are sent for at eight in the mornitig in order to 
play at three in the afternoon; you must be in full 


There is an utter absence of any| wniform; you wait seven hours in a very fine 
apparent effort, the melody being confined to an gallery, whero it is forbidden to sit. From time to 


time you are informed of what His Highness ia 
dving. His Highness has just got up—yon must 
prostrate yourself. A little later you are told that 


“ Hither ! come hither!’ (The Call of the Fairies.) His Highness is taking his bath—you prostrate 
Trio for three sopranos. Composed by Brinzey | YOU"Self again. His Highness is dressing—you re- 


prostrate yourself. His Highness is taking his coffee, 
and you reprostrate yourself at each of these parti- 
culars more profoundly ‘than before. At length 


off so as not to injure the floor, a precious mosaic of 


’ 


which enhance the effect of the ensemble which serves | Tate Woods. The immense grand piano is placed on 
at once to separate and connect them. Difficulties five Turks! The wretched men support the crush- 
either in the vocal parts or the accompaniment are 
avoided, and the trio is really an acceptable and | hesitate because the instrument is not horizontal. 


ing mass on their knees. ‘Why,’ you say, ‘I can’t 
play on a five-Turk piano.’ It is thought that you 


A cushion is therefore placed under the knees of the 
smallest Turk. No one supposes that a sentiment 


Written by of humanity makes you hesitate. After a long ex- 


planation of this refinement of civilisation the piano 
is placed on its own legs again. The Sultan appears, 
After all sorts of salaams you are told to play. 
-| You ask for a chair: there is no chair, No one 
_|ever sits in presence of His Highness.” M. Do 


teristics of its composer, and will please all but the Mayer suppresses one detail which, however, is 


current here as authentic. He played along fantasia 
on his knees, and when, at the end, the Sultan said 
he thought he must be very tired, M. De Mayer von- 
vinced His Highness of the contrary by moving 
round the gallery on his hands, 








Tue Moprrn Frencn Drama.—If the dramatist 
will consent to make his art a form of journalism, 
he will always have to sacrifice the ideal interest to 


and Beaumarchais—the French drama has sup- 
ported its unparalleled vitality by keeping to this 
level. Its predilection for one class of subject is 
not altogether an accident of French Society. Some- 
thing is wanted to make social casuistry interesting, 


i ys be attained, not exactly | 
Bettini; it is quite worthy of tlie talents of that| The Raft. Descriptive Song. The words by C. J. a We Oe Oe SS et oe fw 


great artist; while humbler executants with taste 
and neat vocalization will produce much effect 
with little effort. Key G, 3-4 time, compass D to 


G, eleven notes. 


ae 


‘“ Mancar di Fede.” 
Murartort. 


Romanza. 


An elegant romance, the effect produced by simple 
means, and without effort; the voice-phrases, and 
accompaniment run together in the most natural 


Musica di G. 


Rowe. Composed by Cino Prxsvtt. 


rousing the animal nature, but by reminding us that 
it is there to rouse. The result is an excitement 


A short cantata, which a good declamatory singer | rather more fascinating than playing with a well-fed 
may make very effective, though it is more calculated tiger through the bars of his cage, and perhaps about 
for the concert-hall than the drawing-room. Signor 
Pinsuti has evidently bestowed much pains on his 
work, and his melodic phrases are strikingly appro-| dialogue serves simply as an accompaniment to 
priate and well accompanied ; the changes of time, make-up and gesticulation of the actors, and above 
&e., however, are too frequent to please us: too all, of the actresses ; where, in fact, the drama has 
much has been forced into a short space, and the 
design is consequently broken up and unsatisfactory. 


as dangerous. The lowest form in which the drama 
can survive is one where it maintains itself by dan- 
gerous interest alone, or almost alone; where tho 


become a series of poses plastiques, in which the 
wsthetic, not to say the senshous, element is more 
important than either the realistie or the senti- 


and pleasing manner. Key G, 6-8 time, the eom- | It opens in E minor, and ends in the major mode. | mental.— From “ Dramatic Situation and Dramatic 


pass ranging from D to G, eleven notes. 











The range of yoice is from A to E, twelve notes. 

















Character,” in the “ Cornhill Magazine" for August. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—»—— 


E. M.—Nothing better than Sir John Goss’s Harmony. 

C. E. 8.—Received, You will see that you have been 
anticipated. 

Conson ance and Dissonance.—It is affirmed the chord of E, G, B 
in the key of C is dissonant. This is not so; E is conso- 
nant with G, G with B, and Ewith B. Two sounds common 
to adjoining chords in the harmonic series are in harmonic 
eonnection. E and G are common to the chord E, G, B, and 
G and B to the chord G, B, D. C, E, and G, are 8, 10, 12, 
or 4, 5,6. Gand B are 12, 15, 18, or 4, 5,6. The minor 
third, E and G=5:6; the major, G to B=4:5. 5:6 
+4;5=4, the fifth. E is 5 to B, and there is no dis- 
sonance in the chord. If so it would require resolution, 
which it doesnot. The intermediate chord is always related 
to the two extromes. E, G, B, stands between C, E, G and 
G, B, D. 








Ghe Orchestra. 
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*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere, 
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Professor Hullah is to read a paper on Church 
Music at the Church Congress held at Leeds in 
October next. 





M. and Mdme. Alfred Jaell are remaining in Paris, 
which is to be for some time their head-quarters 
for professional excursions. 





Emile Devrient has left in his will the sum of 20,000 
thalers to the tragedian Mdlle. Langenhausen, and 
500 thalers annually to Mdlle. Altrum of the Court 
Theater. 

-_—_ 

Letters from Italy state that the Municipality of 
Rome has just conferred on Alessandro Manzoni, 
the author of the “ Promessi Sposi,” the title of 
Roman citizen. 





A wealthy amateur of Paris, Anatole Crescent, 
recently deceased, has left a sum of 120,000 francs 
for the foundation of a perpetual competition for a 
dramatic musical composition. 





All kinds of musical celebrities are to rendezvous 
at Trouville. A new comic opera is to be brought 
out there, called ‘‘ Les Baigneurs,” written by M, 
Gerrebruck, the music by M. Léonce Coben. 





The directors of the Court Theatre at Weimar, 
intend opening in September an Orchestral School, 
for which Hof Kappelmeister Miiller Hartung is 
appointed conductor and professor, 





The Opera Comique in the Strand is undergoing 
alterations, and will be opened in October next for 
the performance of opera buffa and comedy, under 
the management of Mr. E. P. Hingston, 


—_-————, 


“ Le Roi Carotte” has proved so great a succesg 
at the Alhambra Theatre, that the directors hayo 
abandoned their intention of preparing a Christmas 
novelty, and will run “ Le Roi Carotte” until Juno 
next. 





The second performance in the summer season 
at the Theatre in Wiesbaden of Wagner's “ Lohen- 
grin,” took place on the 26th of August under 
Kappelmeister Jahn’s direction. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. 


———or 


The impresario Ullman announces in the German 
papers a tour in all the principal towns with 
Mesdames Monbelli, Regan, Amelie Franchino, and 
Demeric Lablache as prima donnas, the Florentine 
quartet, and a tenor and bass (not yet known). 


The will of Mr. Benjamin Oliver, late of the 
Grecian Theatre, who was familiarly known by the 
name of ‘‘ Conquest,’”’ has been proved on behalf of 
deceased’s only son George, who is the sole acting 
executor, the personalty being sworn under £20,000, 





Messrs. Moxon, Son and Co. have in the press 
for the new season a magnificent edition of Keats’s 
“ Endymion.” It is uniform in size with the Doré- 
Tennyson series—large folio—and contains six beau- 
tiful steel engravings by F. Joubert from drawings 
by E. J. Poynter, 

Mr. Edmond Wiehler, formerly organist, &c., at 
the Carmelite Church, Kensington, has accepted an 
engagement as organist and musical director at the 
Church of the Passionist Fathers, St. Joseph's 
Retreat, Highgate, and will commence his duties 
early in October. 





Sadler’s Wells re-opens on Monday under new 
management for high class drama, burlesque and 
ballet. Mr. T. C. King, Mr. George Belmore, Miss 
Marie Henderson and Mr. H. Leigh are among 
those engaged, and Mr. C. T. Burleigh will act as 
stage manager. A reduction is to be made in prices. 





The commissions for new works to be produced at 
the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1873 are at 
present for an oratorio by Mr. Arthur Sullivan; a 
dramatic cantata by Signor Randegger, based on 
Schiller's poem, “ Der Gang zum Eisenhammer” 
(‘* The Walk to the Forge,”) and a cantata by Signor 
Schira. 





Amongst the novelties lately brought out at the 
Wallner-Theater of Berlin is a one-act piece, by 
Paul Lindau, entitled ‘In diplomatischer Sendung,” 
written in the style of a French proverbe. The 
Illustrirte Zeitung mentions that a lively comedy, 
“ Zu schin fiirs Glick,” by MM. Edouard Plouvier 
and J. Adonis, was very successful. 





On Saturday last, at the Palm’ Tree Gardens, 
Frankfort, Kappelmeister Stassny, the Frankfort 
Strauss, took his benefit. He arranged for tho 
occasion a selection of music for military bands, 
from Palestrina to Wagner, calling it a ‘‘ chronolo- 
gical potpourri.” He also produced a new “ Sur- 
prise” quadrille and a new Frankfort waltz. 





A new application of trapeze delights is to be seen 
at the circus in the Champs Elysées. Two gymnasts 
hang down by the feet from a couple of trapezes, 
and fling a young girl backwards and forwards between 
them. As the girl has only a couple of hands to 
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clutch at, instead of a bar, the risk of her falling is 
greatly increased, and the pleasure of the audience 
proportionately heightened. 

Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud having acquired French 
nationality by her marriage, has resolved not to sing 
in Germany. So says the Gaulois. With equal 
authority we may state that Mdme. Nilsson, for the 
same excellent reasons, will no longer consent to 
sing Mozart and Meyerbeer’s music nor to appear in 
“ Faust” and “ Mignon,” based as these operas are 
on plays by the perfidious Goethe. 





A late arrival from Russia is to be found in the 
gallery of musical instruments at the International 
Exhibition, and is decidedly a remarkable contribu- 
tion coming from St. Petersburg. It is a grand 
concert piano, by C. M. Schroder, a noble instru- 
ment, in fine Italian walnut, with a compass of seven 
octaves. The iron frame is in one piece, and the 


sound is full and clear, with much sweetness of 
tone. 





Malle. Gallmeyer the Schneider of Vienna, is at 
this moment playing at Prague, in the “Vie Paris- 
ienne.” A theatrical critic, named Heller, having 
ventured to blame the infatuation of the public for 
that actress, she revenged herself by introducing 
into one of her songs some lines in which her adver- 
sary is sharply ridiculed, and which were loudly 
applauded. M. Heller has acknowledged himself 
beaten, and declares that he will not again mention 
the lady’s name in his articles, 





The death is announced at the mad-house, 
Salpétriére, of Mdlle. Boisgontier, an actress of 
Paris, who, at one moment, lived in great splendour. 
She possessed a silver bath, which she regarded as a 
sort of fetish, and believed that it secured her good 
fortune so long as she kept it. One day, however, 
she sent it to the mint to be coined, and invested 
the proceeds in Immobilitre shares. From that 
day she began to descend, until she fell into the 
greatest misery, and finished her days in an 
hospital. 

The Marseilles Radicals are not satified with 
excluding “ Rabagas”’ from their theatres. A 
cousin of M. Gaston Crémieux, under the patronage 
of the Mayor and Town-Council, is bringing out 
‘fan antidote to the reactionary poison of M. 
Sardou,” in the shape of a play called ‘* Débragas.” 
Débragas is supposed to be the Count of Chambord, 
such as he appears to the mind’s eye of a Mar- 
seilles Radical. The author of this drama, which is 
a political pamphlet in action, was tumultuously 
applauded on the night on which ‘‘ Débragas”’ was 
first acted in the principal theatre of Marseilles. 





David Kalish the humorist, founder of the 
‘* Kladderadatch,” died on the 21st inst. at Berlin. 
Kalish was born on 23rd February, 1820, at Breslau, 
and became editor of ‘‘ Kladderadatch” in 1847. 
He wrote many dramatic pieces, the best known being 
“ Hundertausend Thaler,” “ Berlin at Night,” 
‘* Doctor Pichhe,”’ “ Berlin as it cries and laughs,” 
and several volumes of miscellaneous poetry. His 
pieces were given in all the principal theatres in 
Germany with success, but his chief triumphs were 
in Berlin, which loses in him one of its chief 
ornaments. Kalish was ill only three days; his 
loss is much deplored. 





The Italian journals announce the death, at Pia- 
cenza, her native city, of Benedetta Pisaroni, aged 
seventy-nine, a celebrated singer of former days. 
She originally possessed a high soprano voice, but 
an attack of smaill-pox changed its character, and 
transformed it into a contralto of extraordinary 
richness and extent. Unfortunately, at the same 
time the cruel malady seamed her face in the most 
frightful manner, and rendered her features hideous. 
In consequence she always contrived to sing some- 
thing at the side scene before entering on the stage, 
s0 as to lessen, by the extreme charm of her voice, 
the shock which her face at first never failed to 


From Baden Baden we learn that Monday evenings 
are reserved for Assembly-balls, the Tuesdays and 
Saturdays for a continuance of the concerts by 
Johann Strauss, the Sundays and Wednesdays for 
those of soloists by M. Kenneman, and the Thurs- 
day evenings and Sunday afternoons for perform- 
ances of military music. The occupations fixed for 
the Wednesday evenings will, however, be some- 
times varied by other amusements, including operatic 
representations by the company of the grand Ducal 
Theatre of Carlsruhe. The “ Africaine” and the 
“ Part du Diable” are among the works promised. 
Three more matinées musicales are also being or- 
ganised for the Thursdays, and among the artists 
engaged are two Hungarian pianists (brothers) 
named Thern, who are spoken of as marvels, 





On Saturday the first of a series of fétes, to con- 
clude the summer séason of 1872, was held at the 
People’s Gardens, Willesden, which were opened 
last year in somewhat of an unfinished state. The 
Gardens, it may be well to observe, have been 
purchased and laid out by the People’s Garden 
Company, with the object of affording to the 
shareholders and members a means of healthy 
and rational recreation—such as cricket, croquet, 
archery, boating, gymnastics, dancing, &c. |The 
grounds comprise about fifty acres, and are very 
beautifully laid out. The Saturday fétes, which are 
to be continued till the end of the season, consist 
of extra bands, choral societies, bicycle races, 
dancing, dramatic performances, &c,, and seemed 
to afford much enjoyment to all present, 





The friends of Professor Oakeley, and the many 
persons who have sympathized with his grievous 
sufferings from the terrible accident which happened 
to him early in June, between St. Nicholas and 
Zermatt, will be glad to hear that he is going on 
well, and is comparatively free from pain, at the 
Hotel de la Couronne at Geneva. It seems almost 
miraculous that he should be still alive, when one 
considers the complicated nature of his injuries— 
a knee-cap broken into five pieces, a dislocated hip- 
joint, and a fracture high up in the thigh bone. He 
hopes to see Sir James Paget, who is taking his 
well-earned summer repose at a place not far from 
Geneva, and so obtain the best opinion as to his 
state and the probable time of his recovery. Pro- 
fessor Oakeley looks surprisingly well, considering 
what he has gone through, and he hopes to be about 
upon crutches in another two or three weeks. 





We were not aware till this week that the 
proprietorship of an Aunt Sally afforded so ready a 
means of making three thousand a year. The 
entrepreneur of a concern of the kind was summoned 
at Wandsworth on Thursday for violating a bye-law 
of the Conservators of Putney common, and in the 
course of the case he assured the magistrate that he 
sometimes made £10 a day by the game. He 
intimated also that his customers were gentlemen, 
and that if he got into trouble again his patrons 
would probably see him through it. It was perhaps 
imprudent for the owner of this snug little business 
to have declared the value of it so openly; he will 
tempt an excessive amount of competition into the 
field against him. And then it seems his occupation 
in Putney is gone, the police having orders to take 
him and his plant into custody, or to prosecute him 
whenever he pitches his tents and sticks again. 
Even to a capitalist, who has been for a long period 
in receipt of over £3000 per annum, a temporary 
suspension of work may be inconvenient, not to say 
unjust. At the same time the entrepreneur may 
console himself with a past fortune a good deal in 
excess (when outlay, anxiety and risk are considered) 
of the usual luck of a theatrical manager or other 
purveyor of high art for the multitude. 





A valuable collection of autograph letters, in- 
cluding twenty-eight letters from the poet Cowper to 
Samuel Rose, were disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, on Wednesday. The interest 
displayed in the poet’s letters was such as might 
have been expected, and several of the lots fetched 





produce. 


——— 


‘* Weston-lodge, February 14, 1788,” written while 
the poet was in the midst of his Homer translation. 
This was sold for £3 5s. Another letter (October 4, 
1789), in which he playfully acknowledges the receipt 
of a hamper, appending an imaginary extract on the 
subject from an imaginary Odyssey, went for £4. 
The highest price (£4 18s.) was realised by Letter 
25 (dated June 18, 1793), relating to the printer of 
the Leicester Herald, imprisoned for selling treason, 
appended to which was the sonnet composed to order 
by the kindhearted poet, but prudently withheld from 
publication. The serias of letters, including the one 
from Philips, the Leicester printer, to Cowper, 
realised £65 5s. More perfect specimens of a 
scholar’s caligraphy it would be impossible to}find. 
These were followed by specimens of Charles Burney, 
Wm. Hayley, and Robert Southey, in which little 
interest was felt, till lot 45 was reached. This, a 
series of thirty-nine autograph letters from William 
Richardson (author of ‘‘ Shakespearean Essays "’) to 
Samuel Rose, was sold for £15 10s. Of theatrical 
letter writers, Sarah Siddons commanded the highest 
price, a letter from her to Sheridan going for £5 5s, 
Some letters from Mendelssohn and other composers 
went for £2 10s.; a series of letters from eminent 
vocalists for 12s.; and lastly, a lot of theatrical 
correspondence for £4 16s. The total realised about 
£230. 





The silly season has set in with its usual severity ; 
the time of emptiness has commenced. Though the 
big gooseberry that delighted our fathers has been 
laughed out of fashion, so have not the ancient 
Joe-Millerisms which flourished equally vigorously 
in their day. In the absolute dearth of political 
news, and in the absence of the gooseberry and 
shower of frogs, two journals have this week exhumed 
the fine old fossil joke about the difficulty of saying 
‘truly rural”? when one is intoxicated, and one of 
these newspapers goes the length of publishing an 
article on the subject. A sensation-monger who 
humbugged the public from the parapet of London- 
bridge, now proclaims the design of swimming across 
the Channel, and swims across about a sixth part of 
it, being then picked up numbed and spent ; where- 
upon more leading articles and abundant exultation 
in big type. Sprightly correspondents start for the 
Continent with a fatal ambition to air foreign tongues, 
and commence to write about Frankfiirt, which they 
fondly imagine is the German way of calling the 
cityonthe Maine. Other correspondents, away from 
books of reference, attempt to quote Dr. Isaac Watts 
and fail dismally, to their everlasting shame, since 
to misquote Dr. Watts is even more unpardonable 
than to misquote Shakespeare, proclaiming as it 
does the wickedness of one’s bringing up. No 
child who had once virtuously been trained to 
repeat 
Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 

could ever so far forget his principles as to perpetrate 
in middle life the following jumble ; 

Thank you, pretty eow, which gave me pleasant milk 

Every morn and every eve. 
To do so, is to confess a backsliding deserving 
prompt punishment. But all things are possible 
between the harvest and hunting moons, 





In the present flaccid state of the drama, lovers 
of the sensational might find some interest in visiting 
Ebenezer Hall in Chelsea, where some extraordinary 
scenes are got up. At a recent display, we are told 
that those who took part exhibited great energy. 
“ As they entered they all kissed each other. The 
men kissed each other, the women kissed each 
other, then the men ran about kissing the women, 
and the girls then ran and kissed the men. Their 
kisses were not mero single kisses or mere salutes 
of love and peace; they were regular running fires 
of kisses and lip chirps, which lasted for several 
minutes. Their arms were first round each other's 
waists, then round each other’s necks; then they 
were looking into each other’s eyes, and then laying 
their heads on one another’s shoulders, and then 
kissing again, as though entirely lost to all around in 
feelings of the most exquisite ecstacy.” At this stago 





corresponding prices. Tho firs} was dated from 


of the performance we are not surprised to learn 
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that the audience rose and stood on the benches, 
the better to observe all that was going on. The 
kissing lasted for halfan hour. At seven o’clock 
a leading-light of the sect named Mrs. Girling 
entered; but before she could ascend the piatform 
they all set to and kissed her—an ordeal which 
phe stood very well, amidst the sharp fire and 
laughter among many of the audience. This part 
of the ceremony at least evinced the impartiality of 
the kissers, since the lady was neither young nor 
handsome. After waiting for a few minutes for the 
langhter and derision to subside, she gave out the 
first hymn. A young woman, who was said to be 
Mrs. Girling’s daughter, after having gone through 
all the kissing, now ascended the platform and took 
her place by the side of her mother. 
Kervice here 


The vocal 
varied by a version of ‘*Old 
Brown's Daughter,” with appropriate paraphrase of 
the refrain— 


Wis 


Mother Girling'’s Daughter 's a proper sort of girl.” 
Altogether the scene was highly edifying, and speaks 
much for the spread of education in the nineteenth 
century, 





PHYSICAL FACTS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Art is work and its rules are means to this end. 
In music it relies upon the instinct of the ear, the 
mind consenting to the judgment ofthis organ. Art 
therefore is based upon rules not reasons, for the 
fecling of the artist, his own sense of hearing, has 
guided and directed him in the conduct of his work. 
But beneath the instinct lies the physical law—the 
law of order for the association of those motions in 
the air which we call sounds, and this law of order 
is not arbitrary, and is further immutable. 
ments in motion 


Agree- 
concords—are unchangeable, Dis- 
disagreements, contrarieties 
absence of relation 


cord—or in motion, 
is as intolerable now as at the 
beginning of creation. The artist takes that which 
he conceives to be right, and rejects that which he 
feels to be wrong. Whilst instinct is in some sense 
stationary, art is progressive; and the intellect comes 
in, comparing the well known relativities and seeking 
out new sources of combination. The rules of art 
become a science, a science of art, not the science of 
physieal facts, and this artistic science is checked 
and thwarted by the uprising of some physical 
fact. The artist combines according to his rule of 
instinet, and he is met by some hindrance, something 
he has done has produced unexpected results. He 
hears more than he desires to hear, undertones and 
generation of sounds which tell him something is 
wrong. His law of order is not the order of the 
law in nature, and a physical fact disarranges his 
plan. The higher the cultivation of his ear, the 
greater the number of his rules, the clearer and 
more distinet is his perception of the laws of motion, 
that is to say the physical facts which lie at the 
foundation of all music. The conventional rule 
breaks down, and is succeeded by another founded 
more upon truth, and of a more helpful nature to 
the worker. Nature is ever interfering with the 
technique of art, nor does she rest until art and 
herself are upon terms of good understanding. In 
music as an art progress has been incessant, and 
s0 much has been done, and with such unsatisfactory 
result, that the artist is now turning philosopher, 
and is found looking more into the first principles 
of his art, and seeking for that knowledge of physical 
facts which may aid him in raising his science of art, 
80 as reconcile its rules with the phenomena of nature 
and the evolution of immutable laws. The artist 
may say he is conventional, that he will only take 
what he can use, that he will resign nature and trust 
to the limited means of a temperament. But such 
artists have no faith in their own principles. They 
feel the necessity of accurate knowledge, and that all 
accurate knowledge is based upon physical facts; 80 
whilst affirming that they are free from nature and 
nature's laws, they fall back upon what they have 
discarded, search into the root of the matter, and 
endeavour to prove they are using the right and 
legitimate tones. The advocate for the temperament 
disclaims the physical facts, he throws the sounds of 
nature oyerboard, and yet he will construct his 








theory in accordance, as he announces, with these 
physical facts, for he feels that art is not science— 
right science—unless based upon the light and truth 
afforded by these facts. The theorist, standing upon 
the purely artificial scale of a temperament, is certain 
to be checkmated, for temperament will not ratify a 
bad move or progression. Temperament does not 
cure false relation, and the law of order —of harmony 
—always asserts its supremacy. Temperament is 
not an inherent defect; it is the necessitous imper- 
fection of a system of limited art. It no wise affects 
principles or causes. From the physical law on 
which harmony rests the composer deals with real 
sounds, and with these temperament, although re- 
presentative, has in fact no participation. 

We live in the days of new systems. The old 
system of ‘‘the three chords”’ has dwindled into that 
of “the two,” and now “the one chord theory ” is 
rising into fashion and taking the lead. It is not 
necessary to have two strings to the harmonic bow. 
In France just now there isa desire to return to 
the bow of ‘‘ the scientific heathen,” and Dr. Tait, 
our cautious chieftain of the Established Church, 
will be probably disturbed when hearing that it is 
possible we may have a Hindoo scale in our midst, 
and that Gregorian chants may be recommended 
for church use not on the ground that they are 
Christian songs, but songs founded on the musical 
laws of the Buddhist. On the other hand, just as 
the best continental theorists are giving up the 
fallacies of the temperament, our young students in 
harmony are coming out with their notions upon 
the tempered string. Our leading theorist of ‘‘ the 
one chord system” is Mr. Joseph Green, whose 
book on harmony we reviewed some short time since. 
He appears to have read deeply, incessantly; and 
rejecting the proposed revival of the ancient gamut 
by MM. Cornu and Mercadier, and seeing no rest 
or safety in the accommodations of Meerens and 
Delezeune, he stands up for the one temperament 
and the one string and its inversions. He declines 
to belong to the scientific heathen, to the old 
Christians, Zarlino, Doni, Mersenne or Morley, 
and cleaving to one string only, defies the harmonie 
world. upon 
whose system he adds the temperament, and justifies 
his course by the example of Aristoxenus, who, in 
the opinion of M. Tiron, is for ever entitled to 
the gratitude of the musical world, for it was he— 
this Aristoxenus—who first disclosed the basis of 
the temperament, and may justly be called the 
founder of the now prevailing conditions of modern 
harmony. A century ago, when the Abbé Roussier 
came out with his theory of the chord of the three 
minor thirds, the Italian composers sneered at the 
proposal to adopt tempered sounds in the composi- 
tion of music; and when it was found that Mozart 
had both read and well studied this work of the 
Abbé, and was using some of its progressions, 
Salieri turned round upon his Teutonic enemy, and 
charged him with being a quack and making his 
music out of the twelve keys in the octave found on 
the harpsichord. No doubt the present school of 
instrumental music is based on a system of equal 
temperament; still the practice has not set aside 
the necessity of learning what are, and what 
to do with, the harmonical proportions of 
the octave. A theory may be one thing or 
any thing, but the theory must bo the truth. 
Having learnt the facts—the truth—then follows 
accommodation, and all the artistic appliances which 
practice and practical experience bring to bear 
upon the theory. Mr. Joseph Green about two 
years since appeared before the musical world as 
the author of a learned treatise on modern harmony, 
called ‘The Tritone.” He so designated his essay 
from the importance he gives to the union of the 
two semitones in the scale and from the power of 
the double tritone in the so-called chord of the 
diminished seventh. He takes a single string, 
the Tetrachord—the ancient Greek formula, re- 
verses it—and from this obtains the modern diatonic 
scale, and having caught a scale, sets to work 
to divide it semitonically, and chromatically, ex- 
tracts his few chords—but some of which are 
terrific unions in their way—and then settles down 


upon the principle of the inyersion of the peale 


In fact, he believes in Momigny, 











as opposed to or a separate consideration from 
that of the key. He determines upon an order 
of roots from the ratios of the key, gives an index 
or indices of this order which affords the relation to 
the root, and hereupon builds up all counterpoint 
and all modulation. Progression and succession is 
made clear, modulation is as certain as the course 
of the sun in the heavens, counterpoint is mere 
child’s play, and he disports himself with examples 
from Haydn and Sarti, which under his anatomical 
knife appear so plain and easy that we wonder much 
at the present scarcity of contrapuntists. Canons 
he derides, and sneers at the ‘‘ Amen” of Handel, 
and the dreadful harsh things of Sebastian Bach. 
There are no abstruse calculations of his own through- 
out the work; he is a most uncompromising advo- 
cate for the equal temperament, and laughs at Farey, 
Liston, Stanhope, Macdonald, Robison, Young, 
Maxwell, and all our English philosophers in the 
nature of musical sounds who, at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this, filled the pages 
of the Encyclopedias, Philosophical Transactions, 
monthly magazines and other periodicals of that 
time with their schemes and controversies. Asa 
student of the works of Helmholtz, Tiron, Mercadier, 
and the new adepts of the French school, he is a 
perfect Scaliger or Casaubon. The end of it is 
that, like John Abernethy, Joseph Green saith— 
‘Read my book, cut my string as I tell you, don’t 
believe in ratios, or in a subdominant; harden 
your hearts and your ears, never mind a key, but 
accept what the inverse offers you, and go wherever 
my order of numbers orders you to go.” He regards 
the chromatic scale in the same light as the late 
Mr. Hewitt. It is the all-comprehensive, real, and 
fully developed seale, the outward muscles and flesh 
of musical life, whilst the diatonic is simply the 
articulated skeleton, the framework supporting the 
higher phenomena. 

To enlighten and enforce this system Mr. Green 
has published an appendix to his first book, in which 
he further explains his method of harmony and mo- 
dulation, bis rule for progression of chords, and has 
strengthened his position by comparison of his new 
method with that of the Geneuphonic, the Tonie Sol- 
fa system, and the remarks by Helmholtz on the 
affinity of sounds and the harmonic value of intervals. 
He demonstrates the usefulness of his law of pro- 
gression in the analysis of sundry cathedral chants, 
passages from Palestrina, and examples from the 
operas of Wagner. He claims Helmholtz as a 
believer in the equal temperament, for it appears 
Helmholtz admits that modern instrumental music 
is only possible with this system of music-making. 
Of course Mr. Green ranks Wagner among bis 
disciples, and looks upon him as Vogler or Schnyder 
yon Wartensee would upon Weber and Meyerbeer. 
Our author amuses and interests with his learning, 
his spicy remarks, his struggles to get through 
knotty points, and the quiet gliding way he has of 
smoothing over the inexplainable and the irrecon- 
cileable. He decides solemnly and decides un- 
hesitatingly. As he has a kind of esoteric, hermetic 
sort of phraseology it is at first difficult to follow 
him—not that the language is the result of 
mere pedantry, but the necessary consequence 
of his new thoughts and new applications. He 
is bold and daring, but never flippant or 
arrogant. Dissatisfied with his fellow labourers, 
believing in his unfailing nostram of temperament 
and inversion of the scale, he scouts at all theorists 
who pile up sevenths, and ninths, and elevenths, 
and thirteenths. He leaves differential tones, 
summation tonés, resultant tones, grave harmonics, 
vibrations longitudinal and transversal, to the 
mathematicians; abhors all products and systems 
founded on going up stairs by thirds and fifths; 
keeps within his octave, and cleaves to his one 
string and his deductions from what are supposed 
to be the newly discovered laws of consonance and 
dissonance. So long as this author confines him- 


self to the sounds in a key, his rules may be relied 
upon, for although somewhat new in form, they 
come to the same result as the rules for progression 
found in the universally recognised works of the 
best Italian authors on this portion of the science. 
But seeing that his rules at times take a wider 
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scope than the mere key, and seem to apply to a| 
general or numbered scale of tempered sounds, fitting 
all and every key, at one and the same time, and open 
to any combination or any change, we must confess 
both inability and prejudice decide us to decline 
following him. There is no great feeling and) 
certainly but little elegance or freedom in the 
modern examples he quotes, and we should be loth 
to resign the old fashioned easy and natural way of 
proceeding, and that masterly combination of union 
and variety which the materials used by Haydn and 
Mozart so fully and satisfactorily afford. It would 
be beyond the objects of this journal to set forth the 
analysis of a sonata by Haydn or Clementi in the 
manner on which these composers worked, but could 
it be done the analysis would be far simpler than 
anything offered by the new system of ‘‘ The Tritone,”’ 
and it would be founded on the real system of 
harmony from concordant intervals, not the divisions 
of an equal temperament. No doubt there is a great 
desire to divide the octave into the smallest possible 
tones, to seek a closer nnion, and to draw the disso- 
nance by stilland gentle means intoa nearer approach 
with the consonance. Singers and solo players on 
stringed instruments have now a very fair and in- 
telligible notion of the true sounds in the octave, 
and detest a temperament. Signor Mario could 
never get over the plunge into the temperament 
in his famous song in the ‘‘ Faust,” and M. Guonod 
obtained nothing by doing what Haydn and Mozart 
would have abstained from. It is not by the tem- 
perament that fine music is made, it is not by the 
temperament that great singers are made, and in 
the triumph of the methods of Paganini and Sivori 
over the system of Louis Spohr we see that the 
Italian it is, after all, that has laid the foundations 
of skill in musical art and opened the way to sure 
and certain advance. Mr. Green’s best essay is his 
analysis of Sarti’s celebrated Motet from which Dr. 
Crotch modelled his once popular ‘‘ Methinks I hear 
the full celestial choir ;” and should he add any fur- 
ther explanations to his theory we recommend him 
to eschew Wagner and Palestrina, whom he asserts to 
be sworn brothers, and teach more of what it is most 
desirable our young students should know and 4 
great pleasure to learn. Of the two examples which 
our author quotes at the end of his appendix we 
make a passing remark: that by Palestrina is 
simple enough; the first two bars are in the 
authentic of D minor, the last two in the plagal. 
Of that by Wagner, as the composer closes his strain 
in the key of E flat major, there is not much to 
dilate upon, although the chromatic, B natural, in 
the penultimate bar is neither pleasant to hear nor 
easy to justify. But progressing as it does, it offers 4 
miserable prospect for harmonic ears should the 
Wagner Society succeed in their efforts to propagate 
this kind of composition. 
The author concludes with one of his startling 
paradoxes—‘ Musicians by substituting the super- 
tonic (the second) for the subdominant have settled 


men and women ; you may marry principles—ideas 


—so that the twain shall become one. You may 
in this fashion wed a poem and a tune, so that, in 
happy instances, the union is indissoluble, and where 


| the one partner is, there is the other for all time. 


In the world of art many such marriages have been 
exceedingly fortunate, and are frequently held up as 
a pattern of fittingness and felicity. The Laureate 
has himself compared the ideal state of married life 
to ‘ perfect music wed to noble words,” so that there is 
no violence in reversing the comparison and talking 
of happy marriage in art. But as in the world of sex 
so in the world of thought, marriage is open to the 
snares of the free-lover, the libertine. Up starts Mr. 
Lovelace, Mus. Bac. or Signor Lothario the tam- 
perer, and commences to covet his neighbour's 
possession. He is troubled with no scruples and 
no self-distrust; he projects an abduction as daring 
as though the act involved no impudence, no co- 
vetousness, and no theft. He breaks a compact 
which years of felicity have consecrated, and inflicts 
a forced second marriage on the divorcé. In com- 
mor parlance he has done a very simple act; he 
has “ written up” some old tune. What is more 
frequently done? There is, for example, a ballad like 
the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” which people persist 
in liking. Why should not our freebooting young 
composer share in the popularity of this old song? 
The words of Moore suit him as well as any other ; 
take then Moore’s poem, divorce it from its music, 
and compose another air for it: it is easily done. 
Now publish the hybrid; advertise it; stick a 
royalty on it; get Madame Leichtsinn-Heuler, the 
eminent vocalist, to sing it; and there is an honest 
penny turned out of what was No-man’s Land before. 
Or our gay Don Juan comes across ‘‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” and is smitten with ambition to 
beat Handel on his own field. After all Handel 
has had his day with the Angels; it is our turn 
now. Grapple we, then, the Angels, and twist 
them round to our own conceits—not in a wholly 


that should cry ‘ Tue-le!” 


slaughter. 


compose the ‘ Messiah” or rewrite ‘‘ Hamlet,’ 


day. Of course its day would be a short one 
but none the less is it mournful to see presump 


the question which Rameau initiated but did not] with a smile, 


solve.” But Mr. Green will find that—* the last 
word is not yet said ” on this point. 








THE DIVORCE QUESTION IN ART. 





For some little time past the speculative world of 
Paris has been agitated on the question of the 
moral right of homicide in punishment of adultery. 
The notion of righting one fractured commandment 
by deliberately breaking another is no doubt curious 
enough ; but it has been entertained, and the advice 
given in M. Dumas’s title ‘* Tue-la,” still commends 
itself to a number of otherwise just and benevolent 
French gentlemen. Now there is just one case, to 
our thinking, when this counsel, ‘‘ Tue-la”’ or ‘ Tue- 
le’? may beneficially be acted upon. We are not 
going to recommend the execution of peccant wives 
on the outraged household shrine, nor yet the brain- 
ing of Lovelaces with the family poker. But there 
are violations of other unions than those of human 
matrimony ; there are liaisons also in the abstract 
world which are likewisereprehensible in their degree, 
and which certainly call for the counsel—Kill him, 


be * Hands off!” 


to take or leave alone, but not to tinker. 


a literary injustice of flagrant character. 


similar case. 








Kill her, Kill it, You may marry other entities than 


distinct style from the Handelian treatment, but 
with modern cuteness superadded just to show 
the superior nous of the present generation. 
After a little while our daring friend has as many 
murdered victims in his closet as Bluebeard had 
skeletons; but he cherishes as little remorse as 
Bluebeard himself; he only hungers for more. 
The worst of it is the absence of public indignation 
A few reverent spirits 
among his compeers shake their heads and whisper 
“Shame!” but there is no public outery—no 
general criticism to denounce the spoliation and the 
On the contrary Bluebeard is too often 
the enfant gdté of the public, and were he to re- 


the courtesan-composition would be received in 
society with welcome smirks, and would last its 


tion patted on the back and violence condoned 


We are no excusers of these Sabine-rapes in art, | their aimless love-ditties to the moon. 
under whatever forms they be practised. Whether] suddenly discovered taste for the freshness and 
it be a noble song wrenched asunder and new shoddy | sparkle of the French opera bouffe was sought to be 
music tacked to the old words, or whether it be a} turned into the native channel. 
fine old hymn-poem tinkered to suit some novel | not import the new article bodily, but endeavoured 


subtlety of doctrine, the wrong is indefensible. To] to fit it to the British palate. 
musical privateer and word-tinkerer the cry should | attempted. But audiences demanded the unadul- 
The one has all the domains of | terated article, 
poetry open to him, save what has already been|was at last supplied. 
fenced off by former settlers: why should he remove | that was poor and trashy—triviality run wild, 
his neighbour’s landmarks?” To the otheritis open | nonsense attenuated to childishness, spectacular 
To trim | effects in excess of musical or dramatic interest, 
up Doddridge to the High Anglican standard, or to}and a horde of obscure “artists” crowding the 
warp Faber to the Evangelical model, is to commit] stage in place of the half dozen competent per- 
And the | formers once deemed suflicient. 
fervour of our denunciations of either offence ought | natural reaction from previous barrenness, though 
to be in proportion to the status of the offender, | the excess was as bad as the poverty had once been, 
The pretentious violators are more culpable herein | Nothing could be more uninteresting than some 
than the obscure ones. When one reputed a sucking | of the French libretti that filled the stage with 
Mendelssohn ventures to reset the ‘' Elijah,” his | shapely dummies—not even the emptiost English 
fault is greater than that of the obseure man in | ‘‘ pastoral opera” of olden time. Bui the rage fora 
The second man’s impertinence pro- | crowded stage and multitudinous effects has passed 


THE RISE OF OPERA BUFFA. 





Bight or ten years ago the ambition of most 

English composers turned towards the stage. Balfe 

and Wallace were living and flourishing; a theatre 

was open in London devoted to native opera, and 

most of our writers had a lyrical play hidden some- 

where in their desks. The age of English opera had 

then attained its full bloom and was already decaying, 

yet trusting souls thought it likely to last. The con- 

fidence of shareholders was sought to extend the 

bounds of native enterprise; and it was imagined 

that there lay something inherent in the British 

nature which would welcome the baldest apology 

for a name and the merest pretence at acting, if 

only the piece were stuffed with the everlasting 

ballad and the perennial duet, all framed on the 

same model, all beginning and ending in precisely 

the same fashion as had served for the construction 

of duets and ballads time out of mind. It was not 

pretended by our composers that such cloying food 

formed very high art; but they held that it 

pleased the public, and that it could at least be 

rendered gracefully in its simplicity, if a little 

namby-pamby. But, to the astonishment of the 

profession, the public revolted and fell away. Book- 

muslin ballads suddenly fell in the market. The 

school of burnt-cork and lamp-black settled in 

London, and our ‘native operagoers’’ found a 
charm in black faces, and preferred taking their 
sweet simple airs to a tambourine accompani- 
ment. The tenors and sopranos of the lyric stage 
languished for an audience; the joint-stock under- 
taking fell to pieces ; some of the opera artists drifted 
away to music halls and to desperate attempts to 
rouse the provinces; and budding composers had to 
put virgin manuscripts back into their pigeon holes. 
There was an end to the growth of English opera, 
and for some time an interregnum of all opera sung 
in the English tongue. Not but what the supply of 
book-muslinism still went on; but it was appro- 
priated by the drawing-rooms and the lovers of nigger 
minstelsy rather than by those who went tothe play. 
Tearful sentiment still flourished ; maudlin emotion- 
alism was well represented; arch innocence yet 
obtained; but such forms had other spheres than 
the stage. An audience would not tolerate the 
stoppage of a play to hear a lover bleat “I'll dream 
of thee,” or whisper ‘‘ Won't you tell me why?” or 
bewail ‘The little one that died ;” although thou- 
sands of similarly constituted people hailed the same 
sort of thing warbled in the concert hall or at the 
household piano. 

Then a brisk breeze blew across the Channel and 
deposited on British soil some ‘ seed-bearing 
meteor” of foreign song. Offenbachism, trans- 
planted in stray fashion to English ground, took 
root and shot up wonderfully. The dance measure 
}| tickled a public cloyed with 2-4 and common time 
-| ballads; the froliesomeness and gay cynicism of 
French extravaganza took the place of antiquo 
tenors and veteran sopranos who had once piped 
At first the 


Managers would 
Adaptations were 


and the unadulterated article 
In its train came much 


This was the 


ceeds from ignorance alone; the first deliberately | away, and left a settled taste for the happy 


violates those canons of good taste in which he | mean of opera buffa, of which we think managers 
claims to be grounded. 





may take further advantage. The run of “ Genevieve 
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de Brabant” is a case in point. A bright, brisk 
French opera with sufficient fun to keep the au- 
dience alive during two acts, but with fun never 
allowed to run into riotous nonsense, will keep the 
stage a year at a stretch, provided it be sustained 
by four or five capable principals, and not swamped 
by a troop of good-looking nonentities. The 
importance of doing little things well is often 
overlooked by speculators who fancy the gilt 


and glitter of the French school requires no 
background of ability. Never was a greater 
mistake. The very spirit of its existence 


escapes in coarse handling, and leaves behind only 
staleness and insipidity. Managers are beginning to 
recognise the truth, and to their own recognition we 
look for an elevation of opera buffa, and eclecticism 
in the choice of artists. We believe there is a good 
time coming for opera buffa in this country, and we 
do not see why the supply should be limited to im- 
portations. Let our native playwrights and com- 
posers take up the cause; and let managers give 
native playwrights and composers the chance, 
Foreign humour is at best precarious handling, 
and surely something could be found more racy of 
the soil nearer at home. We do not counsel imi- 
tative gorgeous ponderosities of the ‘‘ Roi Carotte” 
school—“ Chilperic”’ or what not; but homelier 
akin to “Cox and Boz.” The vaudeville 
proper has apparently died out, but in the one- 
act and two-act opera buffa it may revive under 
fresh forms. 


fare 





OBER-AMMERGAU., 





To tHe Eprror. 

S1r,—So much interest has been felt and expressed 
in England for the inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau 
by those who visited this most interesting village 
during 1870 and 1871, that I trust you will allow 
your widely-circulated paper to be the medium of 
making known that, owing to the recent severe 
thunderstorm of July 28, when houses were un- 
roofed and trees uprooted (at Ober-An and in its 
vicinity alone 700 of the latter were blown down), 
these industrious people have been obliged to make 
a large outlay for necessary repairs. Several orders 
from England, which were promptly executed, have 
not yet been paid for—from thoughtlessness only, I 
feel assured. Should this meet the eye of any thus 
indebted, to however small an amount, it is earnestly 
requested that early payment may be made to those 
who, much as they want the money, would never 
think of applying for it. 1t ought to be generally 
known that only this summer the community have 
refused the offer of 80,000 florins to perform the 
Passion Play at Vienna next spring. This offer, 
emanating from a company of speculators, has been 
declined solely from the highest motive, as the 
Ammergauers are far from rich, and when the pro- 
ceeds of their performance are divided by the burgo- 
master for the attendant expenses and various local 
requirements, very little remains for the poor. 
Although multitudes, from crowned heads down- 
wards, have visited this village during the last two 
years, the inhabitants remain perfectly simple and 
unspoiled. The photographs of many English 
visitors are to be found in the cottages ; and among 
Mair's greatest treasures is the ring sent him by the 
Prince of Wales, which he showed us with great 
delight the other day.—-I remain, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, M. H. 

Ober-Ammergau, August. 





THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION OF 1873. 





The Prospectus of the London International Exhi- 
bition of 1873, has been issued. The exhibition 
will be opened at South Kensington, London, in 
April, 1873, and closed in October, 1873, and will 
take place in the permanent buildings erected for 
the purpose, adjoining the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens. It will consist of three divisions :— 
I.—Fine Arts. U.—Mannfactures. I11.—Recent 
Scientific Inventions and New Discoveries of all 
kinds. 


The productions of all Nations will be admitted, 
subject to the decision of competent jndges as to 
their being worthy of exhibition, and provided they 
have not been exhibited in the previous International 
Exhibitions of this series, 

The three Divisions of this Exhibition will be 
subdivided into the following Classes. For each 
Class a separate Committee of Selection will be 
appointed. 


Division I1.—Fine Ants. Fixe Arts APPLIED OR 
NOT APPLIED TO Worgs or Uviniry EXECUTED 
SINCE 1863. 

Class 1. Painting of all kinds, in Oil, Water 
Colours, Distemper, Wax, Enamel, and on Glass, 
Porcelain, etc. Mosaics; Drawings of all kinds. 
2. Sculpture, Modelling, Carving and Chasing in 
Marble, Stone, Wood, Terra-cotta, Metal, Ivory, 
Glass, Precious Stones, and any other materials. 
8. Engraving, Lithography, Photography as a Fine 
Art, executed in the preceding twelve months. 4. 
Architectural Designs and Drawings, Photographs 
of completed buildings, Studies or Restorations of 
Existing Buildings, and Models. 5. Tapestries, 
Carpets, Embroideries, Shawls, Lace, etc., shown 
not as Manufactures, but for the Fine Art of their 
design in form and colour. 6. Designs for all kinds 
of Decorative Manufactures. 7. Reproductions, 
i.e., exact full size Copies of Ancient or Mediwval 
Pictures painted before a.p. 1556. Reproductions of 
Mosaics and Enamels; Copies in Plaster and Fictile 
Ivory. Electrotypes of Ancient Works of Art, ete. 


Division Il.—Manvractures. Macntnery, Svus- 
STANCES AND PROCESSES. 


Class 8. Silk and Velvet Fabrics. 9. Steel 
Manufactures, Cutlery and Edge Tools. 10. Sur- 
gical Instruments and appliances. 11. Carriages 
not connected with Rail or Tram Roads. 12. Sub- 


stances used as Food :—a. Agricultural Products and 
Manurial Substances used in cultivation. b. Grocery, 
Drysaltery, and Preparations of Food. c. Wine, 
Spirits, Beer and other Drinks, and Tobacco. d. 
Implements of all kinds for Drinking exhibited for 
peculiarity of shape or for novelty, and for the 
use of Tobacco. 13. Cooking, and its Science. 


Division III. Crass 14—Rxcenr Screntiric In- 
VENTIONS AND NEW DiscoveniEs oF ALL Krnps. 
All Industrial objects admitted for exhibition 

must be new. With the view, however, of increas- 

ing the Educational value of the Exhibition, Her 

Majesty’s Commissioners will, wherever possible, 

set aside certain spaces for Collections of Ancient 

Works in the Industrial Division. The Prospectus 

contains further particulars for the information of 

intending Exhibitors, days for receiving works for 

exhibition, &c., &c. 





CREMONA INSTRUMENTS AT THE 
VIENNA EXHIBITION OF 1873. 





For some weeks in the summer of 1873 there will 
be in connection with the Vienna Universal Exhibi- 
tion, a special exhibition of as many of the ancient 
Italian violins and allied instruments, as tenors, 
violoncellos, and double-basses, even single parts 
undoubtedly genuine, such as scrolls, bass-bars, 
bridges, sound-posts, &c., as can be brought 
together. These will be submitted to the examina- 
tion of a skilled jury, not for the purpose of 
assigning a rank to the instruments, but in order 
that a résumé may be issued, showing what, in the 
opinion of the jury, are the qualities required for the 
production of good instruments. 

The principle will be, that all works which are 
not genuine, that is to say, not of Italian or 
Tyrolese origin, and all those which, even if genuine 
in some of their parts, have lost their original 
character by repairs, are to be altogether excluded. 














Buaitisn Cottrcr or Heatru, Evston Roap, Loxpor.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The onl 
trade mark on Morison's mediciues are the words ** Morison's" 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 





—February, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 
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THE EISTEDDFOD. 





The little town of Portmadog, in Cardigan Bay, is 
now the chief object of interest to all Welshmen, 
for there is being held, with all due observance of 
ancient rites, and in accordance with proclamation 
made a year ago, the ‘* Eisteddfod Cadririol Eryri, 
and musical festival of Wales.” It is no hole- 
and-corner event, this gathering of the Bards— 
Welshmen of all degrees being banded together 
for its success. No less distinguished a per- 
sonage than the Premier of England lends it 
his patronage; Lord Mostyn, Lord Penrhyn, and 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, are the presidents; 
while bishops and members of Parliament by tho 
half score swell the list of supporters. Disaster 
may have overtaken the grand National Eisteddfod, 
which used year by year to excite animosity 
between Welsh bards and English reviewers; but 
the love of the people for EHisteddfodau continues 
as great as ever. Of this the present aspect of 
Portmadoc is proof. Druids, Bards, and Vates are 
heroes of the hour, and they wear the badges of 
their rank with evident pride. 

Portmadoc was fully alive at ten o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, when the Druids, Bards, and 
Vates opened the Gorseed in ancient form, and 
afterwards escorted the president of the day, Lord 
Mostyn, to the Pavilion. These curious pre- 
liminaries will be repeated on each of the three 
days of the festival. The procession made a brave 
show, and a brass band, in rifle uniform, made a 
great noise with appropriately national music. The 
Pavilion was well attended by all classes, and its 
ample space decked with flags, mottoes, evergreens, 
and the brightest of coloured drapings, looked as 
cheerful as could be wished. Besides the usual 
ornaments, ivy and other climbing plants aro 
trained over the walls; the platform is flanked by 
huge vases filled with ferns, and a pretty fountain 
sparkles in front of the presidential chair. 

A great variety marked the competitions of the 
day, as may be inferred from the list of those for 
the entire festival, forty-three prizes being divided 
as follows :—To poetry, eleven; prose, one; essays, 
seven; music, nine; art, fourteen; and botany, 
one. The preponderance of art prizes is explained 
by the comprehensiveness of the term, including as 
it does slate-splitting, slate-dressing, the making 
of flannels, stockings, and horseshoes; but in 
every other subject a similar elasticity prevails. 
Poetry, for example, includes an epitaph, in 
the making of which there is undoubtedly room 
for improvement; and music comprises penillion 
singing at one extreme and congregational psalmody 
at the other; the result is sufficient change, and 
consequently sustained interest, spite of the length 
to which adjudicators are often tempted to go when 
making theirawards. It was interesting to note the 
keen interest expressed by the audience, whose 
attention never flagged, though the music stirred 
them most of all. The Wisteddfod choir, a body 
of vigorous voices, contributed several concerted 
pieces. Miss Megan Watts sang a Welsh song 
with effect; Mr. John Thomas gave a brilliant 
harp solo; and there were competitions in penil- 
lion singing, triple harp playing, and in the 
performance by choirs numbering less than forty 
voices of a selected anthem. North Wales is the 
home of penillion, and it was not suprising to find 
six candidates for the prize in the curious and 
ancient art. The contest exhibited much ingenuity, 
but the real struggle lay between a veteran well- 
known at every Eisteddfod, and a much younger 
candidate, who eventually was declared the victor. 
A concert was held in the pavilion, sustained by 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Wynne Matthison, Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, Miss Bessie Waugh (piano), and 
others. 

Yesterday, the second day of the Histeddfodd, the 
town was crowded despite the unfavourable weather. 
Lord Penrhyn, Lord-lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, 
presided at the great event yesterday, which was the 
award of the prize of fifteen guineas and an oak 
chair for the best ode on Happiness. The winner, 


Mr. Hugh Pugh Brithdair Holgelly, was chaired, 
according to the ancient rites of Bardism, to the 
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sound of trumpets and other manifestations of joy. 
The other principal prizes were fifteen guineas and 
a medal to Mr. Thomas Jones Glazier, Llangollen, 
fora drama on the Battle of Crogen; ten guineas 
to Mr. Richard Jones, Glan Adaw, Anglesey. An 
address by Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., in defence 
of the Eisteddfod, was one of the principal features 
of the day’s proceedings. The honourable and 
learned gentleman believed the Welsh peasantry 
were singular in their content to derive their supply 
of amusement from the perfectly pure fountains of 
music and literature. He had attended dozens of 
the national gatherings, but had never yet heard 
one word uttered in them which might not have 
been said in a ladies’ drawing-room. On the other 
hand, taking the ordinary amusements of the English 
working classes, they would find them, although 
not of a degrading, certainly not of an elevating 
character. He did not mean to say that the Eistedd- 
fod had not its weak side, but the attacks levelled 
against it were founded upon an entire misconcep- 
tion of its objects. He denied that those who or- 
ganised the meeting were attempting to galvan- 
ise into life a dying language. They did not 
cultivate the Welsh language as an end, but 
simply as a means, and it was at once the vehicle 
for Welshmen’s thoughts and an avenue to their 
hearts. He characterised as impossible the attempt 
to transplant the full-grown ideas of one people into 
the language of another; and he warned those who 
might be inclined to make the experiment to strike 
out the Welsh language, that no amount of bribing, 
wheedling, coaxing, or even bullying, would ever 
tear from the Welshman that which was as much 
part of his nature as the tongue with which he spoke, 
the eye with which he saw, or the ear with which he 
heard. If they wanted to touch a Welshman’s 
heart, it followed that they must speak to him in 
his own native tongue. The time when the Lis- 
teddfod was only mentioned to be laughed at had 
passed away, and it bade fair to conquer its numerous 
English critics, and even to finda home in England 
also ; for the recent musical festival at the Crystal 
Palace was an Eisteddfod in everything but name. 
(The allusion to the triumph of the South Wales Choir, 
was received with loud cheers by the many thousands 
assembled in the pavilion.) When he looked upon 
those men composing the choir, most of them puddlers 
and miners, who had come fresh from the forge or 
mine, with their hands hard and horny with years 
of toil—when he thought of the sacrifices their efforts 
had entailed upon them, he felt proud of his country- 
men ; and when next morning he found the London 
papers exhorting the choirs of Lancashire and York- 
shire that they must not allow Taffy to carry off the 
laurels so easily another year, he felt a sort of 
malicious pleasure in the reflection that the Anglo- 
Saxon conquerors, who for years abused the customs 
and manners of his forefathers, had been obliged to 
take a leaf out of the Ancient Briton’s book. It 
would be a good thing if they would take a 
few more leaves from the same book. The 
dearth of healthy, humanizing amusements in 
England was becoming not merely a reproach to 
our civilization, but positively a danger to the State. 
It might be worth while to try the experiment of 
such a festival as the present one in some of the 
large English manufacturing towns, where now the 
sole resort of the working classes was the public- 
house, and his only amusement the ‘‘ penny gaff.” 
Parliament had lately been engaged in passing 
measures of punishment and coercion, and they had 
been accused of manufacturing misdemeanours at 
the rate of fifty per diem. He believed one Listedd- 
fod to be worth twenty penal enactments. 








TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c,. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &. In on Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each ; tage, 3d. 

*‘ Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 





J. T, HAYFS, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W,; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 





A SONG IN THE HEATHER, Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Sung 

by Mdme, Cora de Wilhorst. 

BIONDINA. Canzonetta. Charles Gounod. 4s. Inscribed 

to Mdme, Pauline Lucca. Sung by Faure, and the principal 

vocalists. Two editions, No, 1, The Original; No. 2, with 

Simplified Accompaniment. 

FRIENDS, BUT NOTHING MORE. John Barnett. 4s. 

‘** All who delight in a pure ballad should have this admirable 

specimen.” —Queen, July 27th. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 
Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 
the drawing-room or concert room. 

LABOUR AND REST. New National Song. Dedicated to 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Sung by Signor Foli, at the 
Royal Albert Hall. Composed by Sir Julius Benedict. 
Sent for 2s. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 43. Sung by the principal contralto 
vocalists. Editions in C and E flat. 

SPRING FLOWERS. King Hall. 8s, Avery pretty new song. 

The poetry by Agnes Strickland. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Berthold Tours, 4s. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Two Editions, B flat for 
soprano or tenor, G for contralto or baritone, 

THE BETTER LAND. Charles Gounod, 4s. Mrs. Heman’s 
words. Set to music by Gounod to suit most singers, 

THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal, 4s. The 
newest song by Blumenthal. 

THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. ‘Con- 
traltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song or 
scena asa boon. It is rarely that anything of such impert- 
ance is produced for this voice.”—Queen, July 27th. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. From 
the new operetta, ‘‘ The Shepherd of Cournoueilles.” 

THE STREAMLET. King Hall. 3s. The words by Mary 
Anne Stodart. 

WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. Lady Baker. 4s. 
‘This is more than charming; it is a highly meritorious 
composition, and will not fail to please wherever it is heard.” 
—Queen, July 27th. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
LONDON. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRaTIs. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 

their Three Years’ Spee. ? 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & C0., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Price complete, 25s, 





ws HE PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in Divine Service. Edited b 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hail. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 88. 6d.; half-yearly, 
5s, 6d. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, $8, Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 now ready. 





QUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
kK By EK. F. RIMBAULT, In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published, 





VIFTY SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE, Cloth, 4s. 





we HE ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 

of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c. Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPH ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 





SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


\ ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 
containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete, Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s, each 
BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s. 
MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2s. 6d. 
FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 
ROS# OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach, 1s. 
BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach. 1s. 
CHILPERIC. Hervé. 2s. 6d. 
CRIMSON SUARF. Legouix. 1s, 
(Others in the Press). 


Hervé. 5s, 





LADDIN, Vocal Score. 


Score. Hervé. 4s, 


Piano 





TPHE MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 
No. 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No. 86, Eleven Popular Sacred Songs, 
No. 87. Ditto, Ditto. 
No. 88. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
E. F. RIMBAULT. Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s, 





MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 185 GUINEAS. 


Illustrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


i MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 








InuustratTep Lists Posr Freez on APPpuicaTion. 





METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
| undertaken, 


LONDON, W, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANET IE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
| more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
1 more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 

hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 

obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 

( The diminution of size will obviate the objection 

which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ’ in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


~ 
. ; itr ee IT TT) | 


i 
{fi 


=> 
\ 


/ 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


ON a c:c0veni tees enncecanss 12 12 0O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
on Me. FT isiens tec BH @ @ 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 0 0O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in placeofForte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 0 0 
5.—EHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 3 60 COO 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) TITeTeTerirry 88 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) .ccceccsccecsccceese 40 O O 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
WIG. 0 bibs 0k 04ae'eeceeees ns 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
BRIER) ccc ccesecescscscece 60 0 0O 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........0- 40 i 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 * 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 $ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 99 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
BOG BOWE 0 0000909009088 £100 0 O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .......seeees. £125 0 0O 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





A®d at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


— —— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. ‘- 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
ALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine, 





No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette, Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church 3 Model.) 
Tremolo, lute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression, don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

ois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). s 

J. L. Roeckel 4 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 

Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G.C. Halley 4 
Curfew, The .4.60cecccceccccecvccecccececesO. W. Smith § 
Drees Cf OMS o0:cccvcs tess coessesccccs ssl ts Mims § 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written andcomposed by Linnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 3 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 3 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Whitley 38 

I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To morrow ............+++...0. P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
ee ee fe 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ..........+..+..0- P. Knight 8 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ............000. 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......... » 40 


0 
0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...sseeee008 8 0 

Godinette’s Lesson... .........000--ditto .....cccccceee 8 O 

In the South, “C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
Te ID oc 60:05: 05:6b 6004 oeskXeus ae . 80 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


_—. 


The Choice, in E flat and G...... 00065 

Thoughts! (Soprano) ........ 

Spirit Love .. ..20..ccceece 

DUE . ccerteesnnes 

Three Lilies 066. cb 00 He 06:09:06 Gas 60-060 on Ch Kn 000050 

Friends .............+»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coococo 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Yorgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........c..secesees 4 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprang or Contralto) .... 4 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ...... 4 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ococo 





NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) ............cceeee 
Two of Miss Philp'’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 








The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...ssccscsesesee 8B O 
Queen of Beauty. Somg. (Tenor) ........60....cseeee 8 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
GG BONE) 0.0 66:00 00:00 00 1c 0000 000000 00 cescesees 3 0 
Dor CPOE GG BOE OGD. 6-0 00.00.0050 se cece cc ercosscecacses @'@ 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Gtar cc. ccccccccccccceccsccccccece @ O 
Wonmnaths TRAD. «. <0 on 00 40 an 04 40 40 42 40 00 ce cocveccscesesss B © 
O list to the Song-bird .,.....++0+++ 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, 
E DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Price 4s. 





London and Brighton, Caawzr and Co. 


|J. B, CRAMER & OO., West Srazzz, & Wesvenn Roap, Batauvon, 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining. tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—YvVlzZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the mauu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third - Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth = Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER, 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest varicty from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 


Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
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Now Ready, No. 62, for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSDBY’S MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











- TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT 
DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &e., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Illustrations, 


Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘‘The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites 
visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there by them.”—Atheneum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of J. BR. PLANCHE 


(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 

‘His volumes are both amusing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light reading, but as a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the stage.”—Times. 

‘So many and so good are the anecdotes he relates, that two or three could not be taken from the rest by any process more critical than the toss of a 
halfpenny.”—Saturday Review. 

‘** We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused and delighted the public as long 
as he has done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and 
humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”—Atheneum. 

‘** We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have so plentifully discovered upon nearly 


every page of Mr. Planché's ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the 
book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—JZra. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By EK. Dyne Fenton, Author of “ Sor- 








ties from Gib.’ With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 
‘** Captain Fenton tempers a keen sense of the ludicrous with his native geniality; his skits are never malicious, and in his laughter there is no scorn... . 
The book is throughout lively and attractive, exhibiting the author’s motherwit and a keen eye for character. .... No little aid is given to Captain Fenton’s 


sketches by the pencil of Mr. Sambourne. The illustrations are, without exception, conceived in the best taste and executed in the best manner.”-—T'he Orchestra. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some time Governor of 


Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


‘*Grimbosh in Barataria is surrounded by certain councillors and others, whose identity is transparent through their pseudonyms. <A couple of hours 
may be well spent in taking in the wit, the wisdom, the fun, and the folly which flare up about them.”—Atheneum. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DOWER and CURSE. By J. L. Ford, Author of “ Charles Stennis.” 3 vols. 
The VICAR’'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By George Macdonald, 


Author of Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘‘ The Seaboard Parish,” &c. . [This day. 
A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author of “Broken to Har- 
ness,”’ ** Black Sheep,”’ &c. [Now Ready. 


‘* This extremely clever novel.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. By the late James Hamley 


TREGENNA. In 2 vols. (Just ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 


‘* Ralph the Heir,” ‘* Can You Forgive Her?” &c. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice Charlotte Sampson. In 8 vols. prowreaay, 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. In 8 vols. prow ready. 


«The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time.”—Court Journal. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author of “ The King of 


Topsy-Turvy,” ‘ Out of the Meshes,” &c. 38 vols. [Now Ready. 


COMING HOME TO ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


‘* We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the reader to discover for himself. 
That the search will bo amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides possessing general excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to 
ensure it popularity.”—Athenewn. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural Painting of the Dutch 


School. By the Author of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 2 vols. . ‘ Low Ready. 
For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of “The Sapphire | The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. In 1 vol. 


Cross,’ &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. [Ready this day. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TW0O-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers, 


Gaslight and Daylight, |The Adventures of Dr. Brady. ; The Pretty Widow. Sword and Gown. | Maurice Dering. 

Humorous Papers. Not Wisely, but Too Well. Miss Forrester. Joshua Marvel. The Dower House. 

Love Stories. Sans Merci. Righted Wrong. | A Perfect Treasure. Savage Club Papers. 2 vols. 

Broken to Harness. Grif. My Enemy’s Daughter. Recommended to Mercy. Every-day Papers. é 
Breaking a Buttertly. Anteros. Black Sheep. The Rock Ahead. Netherton-on-Sea. 

Brakespeare. The Waterdale Neighbours. Barren Honour. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, (8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


a 








Printed and Published by Janus Swurr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid, —Friday, Aug. 30th, 1872. 





